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black-painted hoards, chalk-stone erayons, and rabbit fur erasers of Wy 


time to today’s colorful writing walls of Litegreen chalkboard.” 
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Litegreen chalkboards are color-engineered to provide 
better visibility, greater eye comfort, and a more 
cheerful classroom atmosphere. No special chalk or 
crayon is required, yet the machine-rubbed surface writes 
easier and erases cleaner than any other. Installation 
problems are minimized as no special wall construction or 
treatment is required. There are Beckley-Cardy chalkboards 
to meet every school need; all made in conventional black 
or the new Litegreen at no extra cost. 
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chalkboard of its kind. Fire thing in chalkboards. Tough, 
resistant, damp-proof cement light weight, warp-proof 
asbestos base. Permanent, panels in long lengths to sim- 
won't expand or explode. plify installation. 


Architects can supply details from Sweet’s Architectural 
File, Section 23e; or, write us for full information. 
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More and more schools are putting 7 wu/-/lex* 
tempered plate glass in windows facing play- 
grounds. Juf-flex windows have the ruggedness 
to withstand the rigors of school life. Many 
cities have cut school maintenance costs by in- 
stalling this stronger glass in all vulnerable spots. 

Tuf-flex is 44" (or thicker) plate glass which is 
heat-strengthened during manufacture to with- 
stand much greater impact. It’s a wise invest- 
ment in money and safety. 

Call your L:O-F Glass Distributor for com- 
plete information or write Libbey*Owens:Ford 
Glass Co., 8642 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3, Ohio. 
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Look at this test. This shows a half-pound (134” 
diam.) steel ball being dropped on a piece of 4"- 
thick 7uf-flex from a height of 10 feet and bouncing 
off without damaging the glass. If maximum im- 
pact resistance is reached, 7Juf-flex disintegrates 
into small, relatively harmless pieces. 


TEMPERED PLATE GLASS 


Made by LIBBEY*OWENS*FORD GLASS COMPANY 
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Record-Breaking Attendance and Accomplishment Mark 


1952 Convention of the NSBA 


Addressing the opening session of the an- 
nual convention of the National School Boards 
Association in St. Louis on the morning of 
February 22, President F. H. Trotter of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., sounded an optimistic 
note regarding the future of the Association 
in the following words: 

“As I see it, our Association is accomplish- 
ing a great deal for our public schools across 
the United States, and the future looks bright 
if we can solve just a few problems that con- 
front us. Though I have recognized the need 
for a National School Boards Association for 
years, I have acquired in recent months a 
broader and more comprehensive knowledge of 
these needs than I ever had before. It is my 
hope that every state in the Union will soon 
have a state association affiliated with the 
National Association. Last year was probably 
the greatest in our history in its impact upon 
decisions at the national level affecting the 
public schools of America. This was especially 
true in regard to critical materials for school- 
house building. Through intelligent co-opera- 
tion with other organizations primarily inter- 
ested in better public schools, both lay and 
professional, the NSBA today enjoys a fuller 
confidence and is held in higher esteem than 
ever before. No other association can speak 
for the public school boards of America with 
such weight and power at the national level. 
With every state organized and affiliated with 
the NSBA, and each giving the necessary 
financial aid and other support this Associa- 
tion merits, we will press on for better public 
schools through all the future years.”’ 


Three Years of Growth 


In 1949, the National School Boards As- 
held its annual convention at the 
Hotel Statler in St. Louis with 53 board mem- 
bers and guests in attendance from 19 states. 
Meeting this year in the same spot, 564 per- 
sons from 35 states were registered, most of 
them board members. Attendance at several 
of the sessions exceeded 600, and 393 men 
and women sat down together at the annual 
banquet on Saturday evening, February 23, 
which brought the convention to 
climax 


sociation 


a stirring 


Discussion Groups Popular 


The Friday afternoon session was devoted 
to a consideration of “Written Policies for 
Boards of Education.” Following a keynote 
talk by Mrs. Harold Meeks, vice-president of 
the East Baton Rouge (La.) school board, the 


Edward M. Tuttle 


audience voluntarily broke up into 20 discus- 
sion groups each with a school board member 
as chairman and another as recorder. With 
everyone given a chance to participate, these 
groups sought answers to such questions as 
(1) Are written policies desirable or unde- 
sirable? (2) What concrete suggestions can 
be offered for developing written policies and 
keeping them up to date? (3) What major 
areas of the educational system in their local 
applications shall be covered by written 
policies? and (4) In what ways may written 
policies be distributed and used in the com- 
munity ? 

Two recorders-in-chief took the reports of 
the 20 group recorders and resolved them into 
a summary report which was mimeographed 
and distributed to convention attendants the 
following day. It was found that of the 265 
school districts represented by the discussants, 
93 districts, or 35 per cent, had written poli- 


ACCOUNT FOR YOURSELF 


This world is made better by every 

man improving his own conduct; no 

reform is accomplished wholesale. 
— WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


We live today beset by war and 
rumors of war, by reports almost daily 
of scandalous violations of the public 
trust on all levels of governmental ad- 
ministration, by waves of crime and cor- 
ruption stemming from gangs of human 
vultures who prey upon the frailty and 
weaknesses of their fellow men, and by 
a seemingly steady decline in the ap- 
plication of moral and ethical principles 
to the economic, social, and civic life 
of the nation. The individual citizen, 
busy with his own cares and pleasures, 
too often shrugs off any concern for 
these sinister warnings of danger and 
deterioration on the ground that one 
person cannot do anything to turn the 
tide. This is not true. If each individual 
would make certain to deal fairly with 
his fellow men from day to day, to exer- 
cise the full responsibilities of his citi- 
zenship, and to stand courageously 
against every evil influence in private 
and in public life, the moral climate of 
communities and of the nation would 
quickly improve. — E. M. T. 
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cies, while some others reported such policies 
in preparation. This is probably considerably 
above the national average, since school boards 
which will send representatives to a national 
meeting are likely to be forward looking in 
other respects including policy making. At 
any rate, there is abundant room for progress, 
and the chief recorders in concluding their 
summary said, ‘It may be gleaned from these 
reports that straight-forward, streamlined 
statements of basic policy are deemed essential 
to the harmonious, efficient operation of a 
school system.” (At some future date, en- 
deavor will be made to give this summary re- 
port in these columns. ) 


Wide Variety of Program 


Other timely and important subjects held 
the interest of the convention in its several 
sessions. With the assistance of leaders from 
the U. S. Office of Education, a half day was 
devoted to the problem of securing adequate 
school facilities in the face of the current 
and growing shortage. In a separate session 
for board members from cities of over 200,000 
population, some 30 participants considered 
what it means to be a big city board member, 
and discussed the status of fiscal authority 
among city school boards. They recommended 
that another year a similar session be held 
to include board members from cities of over 
100,000 population. While this was going on, 
the board members from school districts of 
under 200,000 population heard a discussion of 
citizen participation in public education from 
the viewpoints of (1) the school board, 
(2) the school administration, (3) the citizens, 
and (4) the parent-teacher association. 

Both the incumbent and the incoming presi- 
dents of the American Association of School 
Administrators, Dr. Kenneth E. Oberholtzer 
of Denver, Colo., and Dr. Virgil M. Rogers of 
Battle Creek, Mich., respectively, addressed 
the school boards convention and stressed the 
advantages to be gained for the schools by 
close working relationships between the two 
groups. Greetings were extended at the open- 
ing session by the Honorable Hubert Wheeler, 
Commissioner of Education for the state of 
Missouri, and by Charles H. Christel, president 
of the St. Louis board of education. 


Judge Youngdahl Captivates Audience 

Following President Trotter's introduction 
of distinguished guests at the head table and 
in the audience, and a truly remarkable 


(Continued on page 7) 





For Special Coatings, Industry has 
Depended on TROPICAL for 68 Years 


Where service is severe, maintenance men have a 
habit of turning to Tropical heavy-duty paints. In 
almost any industry you can think of, from steel to 
textiles, and in commercial buildings and hotels, in 
schools, colleges, hospitals and institutions, Tropical 
paints have set records of endurance where the going 
is tough. Whether the application must resist acid 
fumes, alkalies, rust or heat . . . on metal, masonry, 
wood or concrete .. . on floors, walls, ceilings, roofs, 
machines or equipment. . . there is a Tropical paint 
that has proved it can do the job better! Take advantage 
of the experience, advice and personal service offered 
by your local Tropical maintenance paint specialist. 
Write us today. 
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1952 CONVENTION NSBA 





(Continued from page 5) 


musical program of light opera numbers by a 
Madrigal Choir of 40 students from the 
Cleveland High School of St. Louis under the 
direction of Miss C. Louise Mann, the former 
Governor of Minnesota, Judge Luther W. 
Youngdahl of the United States District 
Court, delivered an address which will not 
soon be forgotten by those fortunate enough 
to hear it. A firm friend of public education, 
and well versed in its current problems and 
potential for the future, Judge Youngdahl 
won his hearers to enthusiastic approval both 
by the manner and the matter of his pres- 
entation. Among the points he made were the 
following: 

“The preservation of our freedom is de- 
pendent upon a strong program of universal 
education of our youth. We must depend 
upon our schools as one of the primary sources 
of strength for our way of life. 

“In the forefront of the struggle to achieve 
this universal education of our youth are the 
school board directors of the nation. They are 
the commandoes of the peace in our struggle 
to survive. 

“The character of a nation is determined 
by the number of its citizens who perform the 
non-enforceable obligations—that type of 
service rendered by school board members 
out of a desire to build better communities. 

We have a long way to go to achieve our 
ideal of universal education. 

“Many schools are being housed in dilapi- 
dated buildings, equipment is outmoded, text- 
books are old and obsolete, salaries are in- 
idequate, and much remains to be done in 
providing housing facilities, retirement priv- 
ileges, and attractive working conditions for 
teachers 

“More young people must be attracted to 
the teaching profession. A serious shortage 
of teachers still exists in elementary education 

“We will lose our efforts for defense if we 
go too far in restricting necessary building 
of schools which have been desperately needed 
lor years. There must be a reasonable balance 
between our military needs and the imperative 
needs for the strengthening of our human 
values at home. The strengthening of our 
human resources through the schools will be a 
vital factor in successfully determining the 
lite and death struggle for freedom. 

‘Good schools cost money, but it is a wise 
investment. We can ill afford to say we haven't 
the money for better schools when we realize 
that we only spend 2.2 per cent of our national 
income for education while we spend 4.9 for 
ilcoholic beverages and 3.4 per cent on horse 
race betting 

We have an obligation to see that the edu- 
cational tax dollar is expended wisely and 
judiciously. School board directors have met 
the challenge in this important assignment 

We must develop a curriculum that will 
do a better job of teaching children how to 
live together in a troubled world. We must 
ichieve for our children more than intellectual 


literacy. We must also achieve social, moral, 
and spiritual literacy. The curriculum must 
be broad enough to encompass methods and 
techniques to guard the minds and hearts of 
our children from prejudice and bigotry. 

“There must be developed in youth the 
understanding that to continue to enjoy the 
opportunities of citizenship in this nation, 
we must perform the obligations of voting 
and maintaining an active interest in govern- 
ment. 

“More attention must be given to the im- 
portant phase of mental health. 


“These are perilous times in which we live 
and our democracy must be developed to the 
fullest extent of its possibilities. This means 
our schools must be strong if we are to 
survive.” 


Other Items of Interest 


Elsewhere in this issue, the editor of the 
JourRNAL has reported his observations of 
the NSBA Convention and has listed the 
officers and directors for the coming year. 
Significant of the growing influence of the 
association is an increase in the number of 
directors from six to twelve, providing for a 
wider representation of state leaders on the 
Executive Committee. 
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From Coast to Coast HORN FOLDING GYM 
SEATS AND FOLDING PARTITIONS are meet- 
ing individual requirements for maximum utili- 
zation of gym space. Large or small, new or 
old, A HORN Gym Plan offers—1. Experienced 
planning. 2. Approved construction. 3. Com- 
petent workmanship. 4. Factory installation. 
— For satisfaction, investigate our complete 


service. Representatives from coast to coast. 


Write for free catalogs. 
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Thirty-one state associations were reported 
actively affiliated with the National Associa- 
tion, and since the convention two others 
have joined, bringing the total federated mem- 
bership to 33, the highest it has been. 

The basis for the schedule of financial sup- 
port for the NSBA was changed from the 
1947-48 to the 1949-50 figures on ‘‘Current 
Expenditures for Public Day Schools” as 
officially reported by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation; and the rate of assessment was lowered 
from $7 to $6 per million dollars of expendi- 
tures. The new schedule will go into effect 


for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1952 
Its total potential income of $26,697 is only 
$1,608 higher than the present schedule, but 
slight changes occur in the established goals 
for the majority of the states, 30 states show- 
ing increases of from $3 to $481, and 9 states 
showing decreases of from $3 to $99. 

The treasurer’s report indicated that income 
for the current fiscal year would approximate 
$10,000 which, although representing progress 
over that of a year ago, is still considerably 
short of the amount needed to carry on the 
work that the NSBA should be doing if it is 
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adequately to assume the position of educa- 
tional leadership which it seems destined to 
occupy. The day when all state associations 
will be strong enough in their own right to 
affiliate with the National Association on a 
full-goal basis is an achievement to be antici- 
pated eagerly. Then, truly, the school board 
association movement, state and national, will 
become a major factor in the advancement 
of American public education. 

Looking ahead, action was taken by the 
executive committee to begin the formulation 
of established NSBA policy, rather than to 
rely upon the passage of annual resolutions 
which this year dealt with an independent 
Federal Education Agency, with Public Rela- 
tions and Attacks upon Public Schools, with 
Effective Training for Citizenship, with 
Citizen Committees in Educational Planning, 
with School Board Policy Making, with Public 
Aid and Private Schools, and with Manpower 
and Materials as Related to Schools in the 
National Emergency. 

Particularly significant was action taken at 
the final business session approving the ap- 
pointment of three members of the NSBA 
to the proposed National Council (of 21) for 
the Accreditation of Teacher Education, in 
co-operation with four other national organ- 
izations — the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, the National 
Association of State Directors of Teacher 
Education and Certification, the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, and the National Council 
of Chief State School Officers. Steps are being 
taken looking toward the preliminary organ- 
ization of this Council in 1953 and its active 
functioning by 1954 


Georgia’s Enabling Law a Model 


State school boards associations which are 
handicapped by lack of clear authority for 
local boards to use public money in payment 
of association memberships and services will 
be interested in Georgia’s new law, reported 
by J. H. Woodall, president of the Georgia 
School Boards Association. The bill was in- 
troduced in the Georgia Legislature during 
the week of January 14, 1952. By February 
11 it had passed both houses without a dis- 
senting vote, and on February 16 it was 
signed into law by the Governor 
reads as follows: 


BE IT ENACTED BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
OF GEORGIA AS FOLLOWS: 


Section 1. County and city boards of edu- 
cation, upon approval of majority members of 
such board, are hereby authorized to expend 
funds for the purchase of educational in- 
formation, literature and services. 

Section 2. All laws and parts of laws in 
conflict with this Act are hereby repealed. 

With such authorization, Mr. Woodall says 
that within six months Georgia will have 4 
strong and effective where 
than a year ago there was no independent 
organization of school boards in the state 
Another step ahead for the association move- 
ment! 


association, less 
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For Efficiency and Economy — 


Are School 


The American system of education is a 
marvelous thing, indeed. Founded in 
obscurity and nurtured into maturity by 
sheer Yankee obstinancy, it has grown to 
mammoth proportions through fabulous na- 
tional wealth. It has survived panics, wars, 
and internal dissensions. Experimented up- 
on by untold reformers, it has invariably 
recovered and even prospered under trial; 
each time it has burst its buttons anew. 
It has been the subject of praise and 
condemnation; it has instilled either faith 
or despair in its critics; it has been the 
subject of more heated talk than any other 
topic save politics and the weather. 

The history of our American schools is 
one of steady growth against odds. Time 
and again it has been challenged by those 
who question its methods or its purposes. 
Frequently it has emerged stronger from 
these attacks than it was previously. Its 
own leaders have been its severe critics and 
improvement from within has been ac- 
cepted procedure. Such improvements have 
been gradual, frequently so imperceptible 
that they have not ruffled the compara- 
tively smooth surface of the over-all educa- 
tional program. Sudden, dramatic changes 
have been frowned upon and seldom have 
been successful. 

A proposed change of this latter type 
has been advanced recently which might 
well be subjected to close scrutiny, in 
order to disclose its inconsistencies and 
general lack of worth. [Outlined by Ernest 
\. Englebert of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles in School and 


7 11, Nokomis Junior High School, 


Minneapolis, 
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The Plan as Suggested 


The plan is the essence of simplicity: 

a) Divest school boards of their general 
powers, reducing them to nonadministra- 
tive advisory bodies. 

b) Delegate the powers of the school 
boards to the city councils and/or town 
boards. 

c) Concentrate administrative powers in 


appointed officials responsible to local 
boards (again, the town boards or 
councils). 


d) Concentrate the general powers of 
the state in the governor. 
Let us examine these points. To quote 


verbatim from the recommendations: 
“School districts and boards should be 
divested of any independent taxing 


powers.” 
Who is to assume this important func- 





po 
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1952 


Boards Necessary Today? 


tion? Taking a pattern from eighteenth- 
century colonial school procedures, this 
power would be given to the city council, 
to the county board or the town board. 

The supporting reason for this proposal 
is that “The function of education should 
be more closely integrated into the frame- 
work of general government” and “Efforts 
should be directed toward placing the 
function of education on the same basis 
as other governmental functions.” 

By “other governmental functions” one 
may assume is meant the maintenance of 
streets and alleys, garbage disposal, police 
protection, licensing, et cetera. That there 
is a great and significant difference between 
such functions and those involved in the 
educative process hardly need be pointed 
out. 

Furthermore, “School boards and com- 
mittees should be divested of administra- 
tive responsibilities,” because “the present 
system as it now exists violates many 
canons of good organization.” 

This point is pursued at some length by 
the author. Candidly it is proposed that 
“The function of education at both state 
and local level should be organized more 
effectively to afford better administration 
and at the same time greater responsive- 
ness to political control.” 

Once upon a time our democracy was 
direct in nature. A greatly increased popu- 
lation and a widely expanded nation have 
changed that condition. Today the schools 
of America are the final bulwark of democ- 
racy in direct action, save for occasional 
town meetings. Yet in order to “Bring 
the schools closer to the people,” it is 


25 





proposed to abolish local school districts 
and to place the schools under the control 
of boards not as directly influenced by 
the popular will as are the present boards 
of education. 


Lay Director to Replace Board 


How is it proposed that this goal be 
achieved? Inconceivably, the elected 
boards of education would no longer have 
the power to select their administrative 
officials (chiefly, the local superintendent 
of schools) but that prerogative would be 
placed in a director of education appointed 
by the mayor, city manager, or the govern- 
ing board of the local unit of government, 
to hold office at the pleasure of the ap- 
pointing authority. This, it is naively 
asserted, “will afford the local community 
voice in the operation of their schools.” 
Proposing to dispense with school board 
members elected by the direct vote of the 
people and to substitute for them an 
appointed individual in order to afford the 
local community a voice in the operation 
of their schools is indeed a strange manner 
in which to advance the cause of 
democracy. 

It is difficult to imagine a more obvious 
political setup, and the word “political” is 
used with all of its unfavorable connota- 
tions. If one can readily picture how the 
functions now performed by a thoughtful 
board of education could be better per- 
formed by one person appointed by the 
mayor and responsible only to this official, 
that individual has a vivid imagination, 
indeed. 

The writer here cannot help but go 
back in memory to the time when he, as 
a town superintendent of schools, would on 
occasion leave his office in the late eve- 
ning with his board of education to confer 
with members of the city council, meeting 
in the city hall across from the school. 
Usually liquor was available at the council 
meeting and the regular session sometimes 
developed into an all-night poker session. 

This is not said disparagingly; it is 
merely a statement of fact which points 
to the difference frequently found between 
school board members whose main inter- 
est is the welfare of children and city 
council members whose primary concern 
is with streets, bridges, liquor licensing, 
police control, and similar matters. That 
there are countless city council members 
who are as able and conscientious in their 
work as are school board members cannot 
be gainsaid. It is maintained here, how- 
ever, that the differences in objectives pre- 
cludes a similarity of ideals and qualities 
in the membership of the two kinds of 
boards. 


Advisory Boards Proposed 
The plan proposed is, however, gener- 
ous. It will not necessarily do away with 
all vestiges of local school boards: “Even 
though local school districts may, for ad- 
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ministrative purposes, be abolished, schools 
or districts could continue to be served 
by lay advisory boards.” Such lay boards, 
however, would be advisory only and 
would hold office at the pleasure of the 
appointing official. 

At the state level, the proposal is also 
political. The governor is to be the key 
man in the state’s educational program. An 
all-powerful state department of education 
with jurisdiction over the schools of the 
state, elementary, secondary, and colle- 
giate, is to be headed by an appointee of 
the governor and responsible to him alone. 
The boards now governing various types 
of educational institutions are to be grad- 
ually abolished and their duties assumed 
by the governor-controlled state board. 
Thus would the political control of the 
educational system from top to bottom 
be assured. 

In a final appeal, the author makes a 
strong point of his view that “what hap- 
pens to education is not the exclusive con- 
cern of educators and parents, it is a gov- 
ernmental function which is the concern 
of all citizens.” 

To sum up the matter, the plan calls 
for the abolition of the present adminis- 
trative system of educational controls, 
including boards of education and urges 
their replacement by governor-controlled 
appointees serving at his discretion and 
responsible to him. 

It seems inconceivable that an educator 
who has witnessed the workings of a 
“Kingfish” controlled state system of edu- 
cation could seriously advocate the exten- 
sion of this type of organization to replace 
the present democratically responsive sys- 
tem which has taken three centuries to 
build. 

“Statutory or constitutional measures 
which segregate the function of education 
to the extent that over-all political con- 
trol cannot be effectively exercised at the 
state and local level should be opposed” 
in the opinion of this advocate of 
authoritarianism. 

The jobs of local school teachers under 
this plan would be held at the pleasure of 
the directors of education, to whom the 
power to appoint and dismiss would be 
given. True, teachers might appeal to the 
state department of education, but since 
the department would be headed by an 





individual appointed by and responsible to 
the governor only, one can rather readily 
foresee the inadequacy of the expediency 
proposed. 


School Elections Opposed 


School people generally recognize the 
desirability of holding school elections at 
times different from the days on which 
other elections are held. For example, to 
vote for school officials and presidential 
candidates on the same day would almost 
certainly mean the almost complete sub- 


mergence of the cause of local school can- | 


didates to national issues. Emotional fac- 
tors inherent in a nationwide election 
would control. Yet, in the opinion of the 
advocate of this proposed new system 
“probably most dangerous of all to the 
democratic process is the desire by pro- 
fessional educators to perpetuate a separate 
election system for school officials.” The 
reason given for this stand is that “political 
decisions relative to education cannot be 
effectively related to other major political 
questions.” 

The further charge is made that inde- 
pendently elected lay school boards are 
frequently dominated by educational 
groups and that “this breeds the dangerous 
situation where the expert may control not 
only administration, but the formulation 
of political policy as well.” 

The recommendations proposed in this 
blanket condemnation of our present edu- 
cational system are due to _ three 
allegations: 

1. Educational associations are endeav- 
oring to achieve complete autonomy for 
the educational system. (“This . . . would 
weaken further the structure of state and 
local government.’’) 

2. Educational associations are sponsor- 
ing reorganizations of the educational sys- 
tem “which violate the principles of good 
administration and which make it increas- 
ingly difficult for the public to hold their 
officials fully accountable.” 

3. Professional educators are attempt- 
ing to effectively insulate the educational 
system from the general political process. 

It is an undeniable fact that the present 
school board system is not proof against 
some political manipulation. There have 
been school board members guilty of graft 
and corruption. These weaknesses are com- 
mon to all democratic government; but 
they are more than offset by the ad- 
vantages of genuine democratic processes 
which the present plan of administration 
through boards of education assures the 
local community. The type of control 
recommended by groups who would 
merge school control completely into the 
local municipal governments would be 
totally authoritarian in its final form. All 
the hard won gains made by the schools 
would be lost. The school boards and ad- 
ministrators must take the lead in repelling 
attacks upon them. 
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Education is Affected by — 





Economic Changes and State ‘Tax Systems 


In the agrarian economy of a century 
ago a major part of the nation’s wealth 
was represented by real property. Over the 
years the forms of wealth have changed. 
One significant result of this gradual and 
constant change is the decreasing propor- 
tion of wealth represented by real property. 
On the other hand, there has been a 
considerable increase in the proportion of 
wealth represented by such items as factory 
wages, mineral production, and value 
added by manufacture. These economic 
changes have necessitated broadening the 
tax base. Real property has become less 
and less a satisfactory measure of ability 
to pay for governmental services. 

The tax system of a state should reflect 
the economy of that state. It should keep 
abreast of fundamental changes in the 
economic structure. A tax system needs 
to be tested in relation to its degree of 
recognition of the modern diversification 
of the forms of wealth. If a tax system 
effectively taps existing forms of wealth, it 
enhances local autonomy. 


Local Autonomy and Financial 
Support of Schools 


The fiscal system of a state is of “criti- 
cal importance to any function that oper- 
ates by home rule, for home rule must 
necessarily be supported by the property 
tax.”"' Local autonomy cannot be guaran- 
teed by constitutional or statutory grant 
of power. There are other essentials. Mort 
expresses it in these words: 

No matter what power is given people locally, 
no matter how able they may be to determine 
policies in the abstract, if they must depend for 
the support of those policies on an overburdened 
tax, the home rule machinery will be slowed 
down just as truly as if the states were to set 
up restricting legislation.? 

The property tax has traditionally car- 
ried a substantial share of the financial 
support of the public schools in the United 
States. One cannot fix with any degree of 
certainty the proportion of public educa- 
tion costs that should be borne by prop- 


*Acting Assistant Professor of Education, the Curry 
Memorial Department of Education, University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville 


Commission on the Legal Structure of Rhode Island 
Public Education, Schools for our Children, p. 99. Report 
of a Survey of the Structure and Operation of the Rhode 
Island Public School System with Emphasis on Public 
School Finance, Vol. I, Paul R. Mort, director, Providence: 
The Commission on the Legal Structure of Rhode Island 
Public Schools, 1941. 

*Ibid., p. 102. 


B. J. Chandler * 


erty. However, an analysis of a state tax 
system will reveal the degree to which the 
system effectively taps the existing forms 
of wealth. A seriously overburdened or 
underburdened property tax precludes the 
possibility of developing a_ satisfactory 
school finance program. 


Wealth Trends in the United States 


An adaptable tax system makes it pos- 
sible for a state to take cognizance of 
economic changes. According to the Tax 
Foundation, “The states in which revenue 
increases have been the greatest (1941- 
47) are usually those having tax systems 
most sensitive to economic conditions.’”* 
Significant economic changes in a state 
should be reflected in the types and rates 
of taxes levied in that state. 

The economic ability of a state depends 
upon its major types of production. Pro- 
duction results in income. Data presented 
in Table I furnish an indication of the 
relative importance in the economy of the 
United States of value added by manufac- 
ture,* value of minerals produced,® value 
of farm real estate and improvements, and 
income from transportation and communi- 
cation enterprises. 

Facts presented in Table I show shifts 
in the forms of wealth in the United States 
over a period of 65 years. The value of 
farm real estate and improvements in- 
creased approximately 4% times from 
1880 to 1945. During the same period of 
time the value of minerals produced in- 
creased more than 22 times, and income 
from transportation and communication 
increased better than 16 times. The value 
added by manufacture in 1947 was ap- 
proximately 16 times greater than the 
value added in 1900. 

An adequate and equitable tax system 
of 1945 in a state would be vastly different 
in structure and bases from the 1900 or 
even the 1935 system. A comparison of 
the 1935 figures in Table I with those of 
1945 reveals that the value of farm real 
estate and improvements did not double in 
the 10-year period while the other three 


items increased from 2™% to 4™% times. 


®8The Tax Foundation, Recent Trends in Major State 
Taxes, p. 5 (New York: The Tax Foundation, Inc., 
1948) 

‘Computed by subtracting from the value of manu- 


factured products the cost of materials, supplies 
chased electric energy, fuel, and contract work. 

‘Value of mineral products represents gross value with- 
out deducting cost items. 
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Table 1. 





Wealth Trends in the 
United States 


Selected Fiscal Years 1890 to 19456 
(Thousands of Dollars) 
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1880 $ (a) $ 367,463 $10,197,000 $ 896,000 
1900 4,646,981 1,108,936 16,615,000 1,626,000 
1922 24,569,487 4,647,290 41,541,000 6,216,000 
1935 18,552,553 3,650,000 32,858,844 5,110,000 
1945 74,425,825(b) 8,140,000 46,388,926 14,778,000 


(a) Data not available 

(b) Figures for the year 1947 
available. 
Figures not strictly comparable for the years prior 
to 1935. 


because 1945 data not 





State and Local Revenue 


The response of state and local tax 
systems to changes in the forms of wealth 
is indicated by the data in Table II. 


Table II. State and Local 
General Revenue 


Selected Fiscal Years 1880 to 19427 
(Millions of Dollars) 








Year Total Revenue Revenue From Property 
1890 $ 562 $ 443 
1902 968 706 
1932 7,416 4,682 
1942 11,396 4,544 


In the early years of the present century 
a major part of state and local revenue 
was derived from property taxes. State tax 
systems have recognized the diversification 
of the forms of wealth. There is abundant 


*Adapted from United States Department of Commerce, 
Historical Statistics of the United States, 1789-1945, pp. 
9, 14, 141. United States Department of Commerce, 
Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1937, p. 580; 
1945, p. 567; 1951, pp. 265, 764. (Washington, D. C.: 


Government Printing Office), 4 vols. 1949, 1937, 1945, 
1951. 
United States Department of Commerce, Aistorical 


Statistics of the United States, 1789-1945, p. 314. 
(Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1949). 
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evidence, however, that such recognition 
in many states is delayed beyond a reason- 
able length of time. 


Analyzing a State Tax System 


Wealth is produced through the skills 
of people in factories, on farms, and in 
mines. Such wealth constitutes an im- 
portant part of the taxpaying capacity of 
a state. Both continuous and _ periodic 
analyses of forms of wealth and the state 
tax system should be made by a state if 
reasonable and equitable utilization of the 
taxpaying capacity is to be achieved. 

A suggested plan of study is to estimate 
the yield of a model tax plan applied to 
a state’s tax bases in a given year. Here 
the question, “What is a model tax plan?” 
may be raised. The answer is that a uni- 
versally accepted model tax plan has yet 
to. be devised. However, there is sub- 
stantial agreement among recognized au- 


thorities as to the major components of 
such a plan.* 

After the model plan has been devised 
for a particular state and the yields of 
the various bases have been estimated, 
compare the actual bases and yields for 
the same year with those of the model 
system. Implications can be drawn from 
the comparison for financing public edu- 
cation in the state. 


*Chism, Leslie L., The Economic Ability of the States 
to Finance Public Schools. New York: Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1936 

Commerce Clearing House, Tax Systems of the World 
(Chicago: Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 1951). 

Haig, Robert M., ‘“‘The Co-ordination of Federal and 


State Tax Systems,’’ National Tax Association, Proceed 
ings, 1932. 
National Tax Association, Second Report of a Plan of a 


Model System of State and Local Taxation 
S. C.: The Association, 1933) 
Newcomer, Mabel, An Index of the Taxpaying Ability 


(Columbia, 


of State and Local Governments (New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1935) 

Tax Foundation, Facts and Figures on Government 


Finance (New York: The Tax 


Foundation, Inc 1951) 


What Can You Offer 


Besides Salary? Al Boeck. Jr." 


It is a fortunate principal who can say 
today that he has not only hired a full 
complement of teachers for the coming 
season but that he also got first rate teach- 
ers for all his positions. With the teacher 
shortage as serious as it is, the top grad- 
uates of the teachers colleges are able to 
be more choosy about the positions they 
accept. 

Schools with high salary scales and well- 
developed physical plants are obviously at 
an advantage in this respect, but even 
some of them are missing out on their share 
of the cream of the graduates. Despite the 
tempting salaries and attractive buildings 
some of them are hiring “second best” 
teachers. 

One principal was complaining recently 
about a teacher of his choice, who accepted 
another position at less salary, and in a 
system not quite so well developed. The 
reason for the teacher’s decision was a real 
puzzle to the principal. 

The truth of the matter was that this 
principal was operating under an employ- 
ment practice that worked under condi- 
tions of teacher plenty, but which falls 
short of the mark in this period of teacher 
shortage. 

His practice of choosing the best appli- 
cant for the position, making an offer, and 
assuming that the applicant would accept 
it because of the salary is outmoded today. 
Today’s administrator must realize that hir- 
ing has become a two-way process: not 
only must the applicant present himself 
as the outstanding person for the job, but 


*Director of Public Relations, State University Teachers 
College, Oneonta, N. Y. 
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the schoolman must now convince the 
candidate that this is the job he should 
accept. 

If the school executive expects to get 
the best teachers for his schools, he has 
to put his system above others who may 
be wanting the available teachers’ services. 
Just as the schoolman wants a full report 
on the applicant’s credentials — his tran- 
scripts, recommendations, and experience 

-so does the job-seeking graduate want 
a report on the school before he will accept 
a position with it. 

The successful principal is the one who 
recognizes that he has a public relations 
problem with potential members of his 
staff and who establishes a program to 
meet the problem. 


Courtesy and Fair Play 


Such a program must begin with the 
common rules of courtesy applicable to 
the very first contact with applicants. All 
applications should be acknowledged im- 
mediately and a tentative date set for 
announcing the filling of positions. The fre- 
quently exercised practice of not replying 
to an applicant, thus leaving him to wonder 
whether his letter ever reached its destina- 
tion, has no place in any office. 

Two applicants to a position at a western 
school waited six weeks for a reply to their 
applications, only then to receive a note 
advising them that the school executive was 
out of town and would answer them upon 
his return. These two, tops in their class, 
disgustedly looked elsewhere for employ- 
ment. 

When the administrator finds an appli- 


cant he would like to hire, he ought to 
begin to cultivate the candidate’s interest 
in the school. Experience shows that appli- 
cants have a stock of common questions 
about any job, especially if they are not 
familiar with the school or the community 
in which it is situated. Salary is an im- 
portant item, of course, but so are factors 
pertaining to living conditions in the town, 
climate, recreational facilities, and others 
likely to influence any decision to take up 
residence at a new place. 

It seems practical, therefore, if the ad- 
ministrator wants to persuade a teacher to 
join his staff, that he take measures to 
describe the advantages of the school and 
the community. With that in mind, the 
school might issue a folder of information 
for teacher applicants. It might well con- 
tain such information as: 


Five Essential Bits of Information 


1. Name and location of the town. 
Where it lies in relation to other cities and 
towns. What transportation lines service it. 

2. Description of the town. Population, 
sketch of basic economy, list of hospitals, 
parks, recreational facilities, climate, his- 
torical points of interest in the area. 

3. Economic conditions. Housing con- 
ditions, general rent scales, cost of living 
index. One excellent feature is to enclose 
with the folder a copy of the local news- 
paper with the week-end grocery ads. 

4. School system. Number of schools, 
enrollment in the school in which position 
exists, size of faculty, physical plant (gym- 
nasiums, library, shops, auditorium, cafe- 
terias, etc.), salary scale, retirement plan. 

5. Details of position to be filled. 
Courses to teach, usual or expected enroll- 
ment, size of department, texts in use, 
special equipment available to the classes, 
extracurricular duties involved, specific 
salary. In publishing the folder, spaces can 
be left for some of this material to be 
filled in so the folder will be applicable to 
any position when the specific data is 
inserted. If a personal interview is not 
possible, salary should be mentioned fairly 
early in the negotiations. Much needless 
writing can be avoided by an early men- 
tion of salary in case the sum isn’t in the 
applicant’s range. The applicant usually 
knows what he expects salary-wise, and 
yet he frequently devotes much time and 
effort to a position before ever learning 
that it isn’t in his salary class. 

Such a publication, which can be inex- 
pensively multigraphed or printed, can 
give a job seeker a clear picture of the 
situation. His interest in the position can 
be whetted to the point where his decision 
to sign a contract is quickly made. 


Interest Must Continue 
Then, when the position is filled, all 
applicants should be notified at once of 
their appointment or rejection. Once the 
teacher signs on, the interest in him should 
(Concluded on page 86) 
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A National Problem — 





A Look at Our Teacher 


Personnel Needs Ray C. Maul* 


School administrators are among the 
first to recognize that the task of staffing 
the schools of the nation with qualified 
teachers is a multiple, not a single prob- 
lem. First, the task at the high school level 
is one thing; at the elementary school level 
it is quite another. Second, retaining and 
upgrading partially prepared teachers now 
in service is one thing; maintaining and 
advancing standards for those yet to be 
admitted is something else. Third, the 
problem of total numbers at this moment 
is one thing; as we foresee unprecedented 
changes in the population figures of each 
group (elementary and secondary) the 
next few years it assumes different 
proportions. 


Better High School Teachers 


Let us look first at the high school, 
where the problem is now least pressing. 
A minimum requirement of the bachelor’s 
degree is regularly maintained in all states 
and in all fields, except in some of the 
vocational subjects where practical experi- 
ence is recognized in lieu of formal train- 
ing. The challenge here is to improve high 
school teaching through extending and 
sharpening the quality, rather than the 
mere quantity of the teacher’s pre- and in- 
service preparation. 

The over-all dimensions of the high 
school teaching task are not now expand- 
ing. Overcrowding of classrooms is not a 
major high school problem. In most geo- 
graphic areas the influences of voluntary 
regional accrediting associations has held 
this problem in check. Again, the total high 
school population is not increasing; it is 
now actually a little less than it was four 
years ago (fall of 1947, public and private 

6,256,000; fall of 1951, public and 
private — estimated at 6,168,000). Since 
the annual birth rate was static from 1928 
to 1940, youth of high school age will not 
begin to become more numerous until 


about 1954. Even then the increase will 
be no more than gradual until 1956 or 
1957. after which time the high school 


population will grow rapidly until 1962 


*Mr. Maul has directed the annual National Teacher 
Supply and Demand Study the past four years for the 


NEA Commission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, of which he is the Research Associate 
Data presented in this article are taken from the 1951 

being assembled for the 


report and the materials now 
1 ! which will be released in April, 1952 


64, when, at the present rate of attendance 
by age groups, it will attain a figure of 8% 
million, or 2% million more than at this 
moment. Increased holding power would, 
of course, proportionately extend this 
increase. (It should be noted that these 
and all following school attendance predic- 
tions are based upon known _ facts — 
children now living not vital statistics 
of years beyond 1951.) 

Moreover, the colleges and universities 
of the nation consistently produce, from 
year to year, graduates qualified for high 
school certificates in about twice the num- 
ber needed to fill all vacancies. It is recog- 
nized, of course, that many college gradu- 
ates eligible to enter teaching each year 
do not do so. Some enter other occupations, 
some continue formal study at the graduate 
level, and many become homemakers. 
Even so, the total 1950 production of 
high school teaching eligibles, more than 
86,000, was not pressed to supply active 
candidates for the 47,800 opportunities to 
enter the profession in September of that 
year. (The number of eligibles in the 1951 
class is 77,000; the number of new high 
school teachers entering the profession in 
September, 1951, has not yet been de- 
termined, but may be safely estimated at 
than 50,000.) These facts indicate 
that the task here is (1) to establish and 
maintain a balance among the high school 
teaching fields of those becoming eligible 
annually, and (2) to adapt the preservice 
preparation to the needs of the modern 
high school, rather than to increase the 
total number of available candidates. 


less 


The Elementary School Shortage 


The elementary school presents quite a 
different problem. 

First, the preparation of the 600,000 
elementary school teachers now in service 
is far from adequate. Analysis of the 
records of 377,000 of those in service in 
1950-51 shows that only one half (48.85 
per cent) held bachelor’s degrees of any 
kind; one third (35.36 per cent) had com- 
pleted two but not four years of prepara- 
tion; one sixth (15.79 per cent) had not 
yet completed as many as two years of 
college attendance. (In one state 2500 
elementary school teachers had not entered 
college, while in another state 97 per cent 
of the total elementary school teaching 
force held bachelor’s degrees, with 20 per 
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cent also holding master’s degrees.) Here 
lies a major dual task (1) to retain in 
service and vigorously undertake to up- 
grade the better of these 300,000 partially 
prepared elementary school teachers, and 
(2) to replace those of such meager prepa- 
ration as not to justify their retention in 
active service while efforts are made to 
improve their qualifications. 

Second, overcrowding exists to a shame- 
ful extent in many places. The proportions 
of this educational malpractice do not 
seem to be accurately measurable, but it 
seems certain that a bare minimum of 
10,000 qualified teachers should be made 
available at this moment to alleviate this 
injustice to elementary school children. 

Third, the elementary school population 
is already well under way in an expansion 
movement of enormous proportions. From 
September, 1947 (when an appreciable 
increase began) to September, 1951, the 
increase was no less than 3,726,000 
from 20,742,000 to an estimated 24,- 
468,000 in both public and private ele- 
mentary schools. The really big increase, 
however, is yet to come. Beginning with 
September, 1952, when youngsters born in 
1946 will enter the first grade, the total 
elementary school population must increase 
more than one million per year until 1957, 
when larger groups begin to leave this 
school population — and really begin to 
make their presence felt in the freshman 
year of the high school. Beyond 1957 the 
size of the total group in the elementary 
schools will begin to feel the influence of 
total births per year after 1951 —-a factor 
not now measurable and thus not under 
consideration here. With the bulk of the 
elementary school classrooms of the nation 
already overcrowded, and with the consoli- 
dation of small-enrollment schools moving 
only at a snail’s pace, it is not safe to esti- 
mate the annual need for the next five 
years at less than 40,000 additional quali- 
fied elementary school teachers to accom- 
modate only the annual increase in the 
elementary school population. Even this 
estimate presumes ideal distribution of 
children among classrooms which, we 
know, cannot be accomplished. 


Neglect of Elementary Program 


Fourth, the above figures do not reflect 
the extent to which (1) the mobility of 
the population, or (2) the unequal distri- 
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bution among the states of the population 
increase complicates the task of accommo- 
dating the increase in total numbers. For 
example, annual births in the nation 
increased 50 per cent (from 2.4 million 
to 3.6 million) during the period 1940 
to 1949. In California, however, where the 
population is increasing most rapidly, 
annual births increased 115 per cent (from 
112,000 to 241,000) in the nine-year 
period, while in Oklahoma the increase was 
only 11 per cent (from 45,000 to 50,000). 

Fifth, in recent years the enrichment of 
the elementary school program has been 
neglected, in large measure, because of 
lack of qualified personnel. Inadequate 
instruction in health and failure to give 
needed health services in the elementary 
schools are now being reflected in the 
rejection of young men by the military. 
Expansion of kindergartens is impeded by 
the shortage of qualified teachers, as is 
instruction in speech, music, art, shop, 
home economics, elementary science, and 
other essentials of preparation for the 
complexities of life in the years to come. 

Sixth, at this moment only 17 states 
demand four years of preservice prepara- 
tion for the standard elementary certifi- 
cate; four states require three years; 17 
States require two years; nine states re- 
quire one year, and one requires no college 
preparation. Standards are “on the march” 
across the nation as the public comes to 
recognize the vital role of the elementary 
school in preparing effective, understand- 
ing, and participating citizens in tomor- 
row’s society. Each advance in standards 
points to the need for a larger number 
of more comprehensively prepared teachers. 

Seventh, the demand for replacement of 
those who leave elementary school class- 
rooms for all reasons cannot safely be esti- 
mated at less than 10 per cent of the 
total number in service. Unusual conditions 
attending the current period of partial 
mobilization point to an expansion of the 
movement out of, rather than into, the 
teaching profession. An estimate of less 
than 65,000 needed replacements each Sep- 
tember would seem to be unsound. 

A summary of personnel needs annually 
for the next six years in the public and 
private elementary and high schools of the 
nation leads inevitably to these statements: 


HIGH SCHOOL: 


1. The total number of new teachers 
needed annually will remain at about 50,- 
000 for the next four years, then increase 
slowly for two years, then rapidly expand. 

2. The production of college graduates 
qualified to meet present certificate re- 
quirements may be expected to continue 
at around 1% times demand; shortages 
should be expected only in home economics, 
library service, and girls’ physical educa- 
tion and possibly mathematics and science, 
plus, of course, an interruption in the 
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AN UNUSUAL BOARD OF EDUCATION 


The Board of Education, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Left to right: R. E. Biggers, vice-chairman; Henry L. Barger; Lawrence 
Derthick, superintendent; F. H. Trotter, chairman; Mrs. James B. Irvine, 
secretary; Harry Miller; Alf Law, Jr.; and O. J. Bailey. 


The Chattanooga board is unusual in more ways than one. Mr. F. H. 
Trotter, chairman, is the president of the Tennessee State School Boards 
Association and president of the National School Boards Association. He 
has been elected to lead the State School Boards Association through its 
fourteenth year, while serving as its president for six consecutive terms. 
Mr. Lawrence Derthick, superintendent of schools, has been chosen by his 
fellow administrators in the United States as president-elect of the AASA. 


Chattanooga has long been admired and envied for her outstanding school 
program. With such capable leaders it is easily understood why she has 


taken this place out front. 





flow of candidates due to the withdrawal 
of men from civilian life for military 
service. 

3. The need to improve the quality of 
the new high school teacher’s preparation, 
in terms of changing needs of high school 
students, demands attention. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL: 


1. Not more than 50 per cent of the 
600,000 elementary school teachers now 
in service have attained bachelor’s degree 
status in their pre- and in-service prepara- 
tion. It seems to be necessary to retain 
some 200,000 of the 300,000 partially pre- 
pared teachers while they continue with 
their in-service preparation, but approxi- 
mately 100,000 now in service are so woe- 
fully undertrained that their continuance 
cannot be justified on the plea that they 
will be upgraded meanwhile. 

2. The overcrowding of classrooms is 
so obviously an educational discrimination 
against many children that the estimated 
need for 10,000 qualified teachers to re- 
lieve this pressure cannot be reduced. 

3. The annual need for the next six 
years to accommodate the increase in ele- 
mentary school enrollments cannot be less 
than 40,000. 


4. Annual replacements, even if not 


adversely influenced by the defense pro- 
gram, must continue at an annual rate of 
65,000. 

5. The shift in population, the differ- 
ence from region to region in the rate of 
increase, and the temporary concentration 
of families in war-industry and mobiliza- 
tion areas make even more difficult the 
efficient utilization of available supply. 

6. Vitally important instructional serv- 
ices are either restricted or are wholly 
omitted from many programs of elementary 
school services. 

7. Minimum needs each year for the 
next six years are certain to be 105,000 
qualified elementary school teachers 
65,000 for replacement and 40,000 to 
accommodate increased enrollments. In 
contrast with this minimum need is the 
total 1951 production of 32,000 qualified 
candidates by all colleges and universities 
in the nation. This ratio of need to pro- 
duction, approximately 3% to 1, does not 
recognize either the present need for at 
least 10,000 qualified teachers to relieve 
overcrowding or the presence in the ele- 
mentary school classrooms of 100,000 
woefully undertrained teachers. School ad- 
ministrators must take into account all of 
these facts as they seek to maintain and 
improve the present level of instruction in 
the elementary schools. 
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Eight Factors — 





WHAT DETERMINES "Teachers’ Salaries? 


Annually, or perhaps more often, most 
wage earners, both in public service and 
private industry, ask that their earnings 
be reconsidered, and perhaps increased. 
From the viewpoint of the wage earner as 
well as the employer this too often means 
a critical time, delays, and dissension while 
careful consideration is given to the great 
number of factors that enter into any 
wage agreement. 

For the employee it may be a time of 
embarrassment and frustration, coupled 
with financial hardship. In his turn the 
employer is probably equally lost in his 
effort to foresee business conditions six 
months or a year in advance, and in his 
honest effort to determine what he can offer 
his employees without harm to the or- 
ganization which is both his and their 
means of livelihood. In such crises various 
schemes and formulas for setting fair and 
adequate salaries are likely to be presented 
by the parties interested, and the usual 
outcome is more often than not a com- 
promise which leaves neither employee nor 
employer fully satisfied, yet which tem- 
porarily bridges the gulf between the needs 
of one for money and the other’s ability 
to pay for services performed. 

In public education today there is no 
question concerning the wish of employees 
for salary increases. The ever spiraling cost 
of living, which the monthly indexes issued 
by the Federal Government, show new “all 
time highs,” is forcing the typical school 
employee to do the same as all other 
workers — both look for ways to cut his 
living expenses and ponder possible meth- 
ods of increasing his dollar income. 

On the part of employers today in 
public education there is seldom any seri- 
ous effort or will to resist salary increases. 
Fortunately, the contrary is usually true, 
and we are often confronted with a situa- 
tion in which the school board wishes to 
increase the salaries paid employees while 
they are frantically searching for means 
whereby they can secure additional public 
funds to distribute as wages or salaries. 

At such a time it is interesting to 
examine some of the possible methods 
which may be used to determine what 
salaries or wages should be paid workers. 
From the Biblical days when the state- 
ment “The laborer is worthy of his hire” 
was conceived, until today, there have been 
a never ending procession of schemes, 


*Administrative Assistant, Oregon State 


System of 
Higher Education, Portland, Ore. 
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plans, and programs for setting wages. 
Each such scheme or plan, according to 
its advocates, would provide a fair salary 
determination for some particular working 
group. Today we have only to glance at 
any newspaper to read that a union or 
a school district is advancing a program 
for a new wage contract or salary schedule. 

From these endless scores of plans ad- 
vanced as panaceas for wage and salary 
rates, it is possible to glean basic theories 
and patterns of wage determination. Cer- 
tain theories repeat themselves, in one 
form or another, in the vast majority of 
discussions. Interestingly, these basic pat- 
terns and theories vary but little, whether 
the employees be school teachers, union 
workmen, government employees, or 
whether the employer be a school district 
or a business or industrial firm. Granted 
the theories discussed below may not 
always be self-evident in every salary 
dispute, yet careful examination will 
generally show that the proposed plans of 
settlement are based on one or more of 
these eight theories. 


FIRST, Salaries May Be Competi- 
tive. This theory is most commonly ad- 
vanced when methods of salary deter- 
mination are discussed, and it seeks 
respectability in that it is perhaps the oldest 
and commonest known method of setting 
salaries. It operates on the cold-blooded as- 
sumption that labor is a commodity to be 
bought and sold like any other merchan- 
dise, and that as such it must accept the free 
action of the laws of supply and demand 
which operate in the field of selling. This 
theory of salary determination operates, of 
course, to the advantage of the employer 
when labor is plentiful because the worker, 
without sufficient means or savings to en- 
able him to hold his labor off the market 
and still feed and shelter his dependents, is 
forced to meet the competition of his fel- 
lows and to sell his labor as cheaply as 
the lowest bidder. In the past several 
decades organized labor movement has 
been fighting this theory of salary deter- 
mination, seeking to substitute some 
theory, or combination of theories, that 
will force the employer to accept some 
responsibility for the social well-being of 
the individual laborer and society as a 
whole. There have been instances in which 
this theory of salary determination has 
been applied by school districts in order 
that their total budgets might be held low. 
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When this has occurred the better instruc- 
tors have migrated to neighboring districts 
willing to pay more, and the quality of 
teaching in the district following this policy 
has deteriorated. 


SECOND, Salaries May Be “All 
You Can Get.” In almost direct contrast 
to the theory discussed above is the belief, 
advanced by many workmen, that salaries 
should be all they can bleed from the em- 
ployer. In the early days of labor unions 
this attitude was carried by many short- 
sighted workmen who saw only immediate 
gains and overlooked long-range social re- 
sponsibilities. The application of this theory 
may force an employer to pay more than 
he can afford, and in such cases it has 
proved its shortsightedness as the laborer 
has forced the bankruptcy of the employer. 
When this has occurred the laborer has in 
a sense “killed the goose that laid the 
golden egg’’; for, in effect, he has destroyed 
the enterprise which furnished him the 
means of subsistence. Too often in the past 
some groups of teachers have worked on 
this theory, until the taxpaying public be- 
came so aroused that they “voted down 
the budget.” When this has occurred the 
school employee has found himself in the 
some position as the laboring man just 
described: he has killed the proverbial 
goose. 


THIRD, Salaries May Be Deter- 
mined by Patronage. Older than our 
written history is the idea that some in- 
dividuals are more favored because they 
occupy positions of importance or trust 
in the employer’s household or family. To- 
day in the United States there are many 
workers who feel that in government jobs 
patronage is often given in the form of 
positions. Indeed the Federal Civil Service 
is a result of our nation’s effort to end 
patronage in government. In private busi- 
ness the boss’s son is often accepted as 
deserving to step into his father’s shoes. 
In public education today a combination 
of state laws prohibit the hiring of relations 
of board members within certain degrees 
of relationship without unanimous board 
consent. The adoption of uniform salary 
schedules, have in most states and districts 
totally eliminated any possibility of patron- 


age distributed in the form of school 
salaries. 
FOURTH, Salaries May Result 


From Employee Incentives. From the 
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time of the first farmer, Cain, the individual 
working for himself has been able to a 
great extent to determine the amount he 
will earn. By application of long hours and 
diligent labor our grandparents were able 
to increase the output of their farms or 


home industries and thus increase their 
incomes. Under this theory of salary de- 
termination the salary or wages earned by 
any individual should be directly dependent 
upon the desire of the worker to produce 
and thereby earn. The worker who prefers 
to idle and produce little is free to do so, 
knowing his income will thus be small; 
whereas, the worker who wishes to spend 
himself to the utmost is able to do so with 
the understanding that his salary or wages 
will be in proportion to the amount of 
goods completed or services rendered. The 
piece-work system used today in many in- 
dustries is the direct result of the applica- 
tion of this theory of salary determination; 
however, when we attempt-to apply the 
theory to any professional skill it becomes 
apparent that in actual life its application 
is impossible for a variety of reasons. In 
education, for example, any teacher desir- 
ing to add to his salary finds the number 
of pupils limited in his district or area, 
which automatically limits in number of 
work-units he can accomplish. In addition, 
any attempt to determine a teacher’s salary 
on a piece-work basis will lead to attempts 
to measure the quality of education that 
specific groups of children receive, and at 
the present time there is no general agree- 
ment as to tests that will measure the 
quality, let alone the quantity, of educa- 
tional benefits taught or learned. 


FIFTH, Salaries May Result From 
a Just Return on Investment. This 
theory of salary determination finds many 
advocates, especially among the profes- 
sional classes. The dentist, physician, 
teacher, and lawyer often strive to sell their 
services on this basis, feeling that they 
should be paid in proportion to the in- 
vestment they have made in time and 
money for training, rather than in relation 
to the amount of time or energy they 
actually expend on any one individual task. 
The difficulty in using this theory of 
salary determination for professional per- 
sons, whether they be physicians or teach- 
ers, lies in the impossibility of determining 
just how large an investment any one pro- 
fessional man or woman has been required 
‘to make to reach his desired level of pro- 
fessional competence. The impossibility of 
placing a dollars-and-cents value on a stu- 
dent’s time, plus the variables in educa- 
tional costs in various schools and localities 
make this an impossible task, and when we 
see that these problems only introduce the 
question of the percentage of returns on 
his investment which the professional 
worker should be allowed, the difficulty 
of fairly applying this method of salary 
determination becomes so great as to make 
it impossible. It is perhaps desirable to 
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give this factor of an individual’s invest- 
ment in training some weight. This can 
usually be done by the use of a salary 
schedule that permits the individual teacher 
to move to a higher bracket or salary 
column as his training period is increased. 


SIXTH, Salaries May Result From 
the Social Value of the Labor. This 
theory visions that each worker will be 
rewarded in direct proportion to the social 
values his particular efforts contribute to 
the society of which he is a part. While 
some professional workers and educators 
speak for this theory, its application is a 
practical impossibility. No man can rightly 
determine the social value of his own con- 
tributions to his own culture, much less 
evaluate the contributions of his neighbors. 
Who shall place a price on the skills of 
the surgeon who saves a life, on the writ- 
ings of the journalist who works for a 
good cause, or on the contributions of the 
teacher who teaches boys and girls to be- 
come good men and dependable citizens? 
Are their contributions to society more or 
less than that of the unskilled ditchdigger 
who toils in order that a sewer may carry 
away the waste of a city and thus prevent 
an epidemic? 

In relation to teachers, this theory of 
salary determination becomes especially 
difficult to apply when we remember that 
the products of their labors, boys and girls 
slowly developing into men and women, 
cannot be truly judged for perhaps decades, 
if ever. Added to this major difficulty would 
be such factors as the relative importance 
placed on various school subjects in differ- 
ent localities and the complexities of mea- 
suring with any degree of certainty the 
social values of education. 


SEVENTH, Salaries May Be Based 
on the Cost of Living. Under this theory 
every laborer is entitled to an income that 
enables him to maintain himself and his 
family at a standard of living acceptable 
to the society of which he is a part. Part 
of our American tradition holds that every 
man should be permitted the opportunity 
to advance himself beyond this acceptable 
minimum standard, but it is just as 
strongly a part of the American tradition 
that each family is entitled to this accepted 
living standard of which we in the United 
States are so proud. With a little considera- 
tion it is immediately apparent that several 
factors must be considered and several 
problems solved if this method of salary 
determination is to be applied to school 
teachers, or any other group. Some author- 
ity would need determine what a socially 
acceptable standard of living might be and 
whether it will vary from individual to 
individual and from community to com- 
munity. Some method of determining the 
cost of such a standard of living would 
need be devised, and some rules for its 
application made. 

At the present time many business or- 


ganizations and some governmental units 
have extended salary increases to their 
employees on some scale derived from a 
cost-of-living index. Such awards have been 
made to employees in the belief that these 
additional salary increments will enable 
the employees to maintain acceptable 
standards of living in this day of increasing 
costs. While these increases are welcomed 
by the employees, they do not solve the 
problems previously mentioned, nor do they 
meet the problem of the employee who has 
several dependents and who finds the costs 
of living increases based on the amounts 
needed for an individual or a family of 
only two persons. In addition, such in- 
creases presume that the original salary 
on which they are based were adequate to 
maintain decent standards of living, which 
might or might not have been true. 


EIGHTH, Salaries May Be Based 
on the Ability of the Employer to Pay. 
This theory of salary determination pre- 
sumes that all employees should receive as 
large incomes as their employer can afford 
to offer, and is in some measure illustrated 
by the system of bonus payments distrib- 
uted by some firms when they count their 
annual profits and distribute some percent- 
ages of these earnings to their employees. 
Such a theory of salary determination fails 
to take into account the employers who 
operate with no profit, nor do the advocates 
of this theory follow through to the extent 
of saying that, if the employer is operating 
at a loss, he may reduce the earnings of 
his employees. 

With school teachers, this theory be- 
comes difficult to apply because economists 
have never agreed just what the ultimate 
tax burden any community could bear 
might be, nor is anyone certain that any 
district should be forced to carry such a 
burden over an extended period of time. 
The question as to what the ability of John 
Taxpayer is to meet his tax payments and 
thus pay his school teachers is usually 
only answered when he fails to pay, and 
then it is too late to determine what the 
salaries should have been. 

As stated earlier, the majority of teacher 
salary requests center around one or a 
combination of these eight theories which 
underlie most salary determination. School 
boards may occasionally justify their salary 
schedule with other reasoning, or teachers 
their requests with additional facts, but 
back of most of the give-and-take of the 
discussion will stand these basic theories. 

Obviously the salaries paid teachers 
usually combine several of the theories of 
salary determination presented; for ex- 
ample, the ability of a district to pay, as 
represented by its taxable property, plus 
the costs of living within the district, plus 
the length of the training period required 
of the teachers may be considered and 
bound together in the salary scale of the 
school. 


(Concluded on page 86) 
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Most Towns Can Answer Yes — 


DO YOU HAVE A GOOD 
BOARD OF EDUCATION? Paul L. Kirk* 


Specialists in educational measurement 
have stated that anything which exists can 
be measured. Certainly it would be difficult 
to secure agreement upon a standard for 
the measurement of a good school board. 
Many unique factors make for differences 
in boards of education. However, it is pos- 
sible to establish some subjective standards 
for successful evaluation. 


Composition of a Good Board 

Each person’s opinion regarding a school 
board will be influenced by his background 
and training. Obviously the professional 
schoolman would have ideas very different 
from those of a school board member who 
has been trained in other professions or 
vocations. Schoolmen generally believe that 
boards of education should be composed 
of representatives of different economic 
levels and vocations in the community. 
Ideally, this would be a _ representative 
group. It would consist of some men repre- 
senting management and some representing 
labor. Theoretically, representatives of 
management would have business experi- 
ence and a background for the large busi- 
ness enterprise represented by the schools 
of our country. They would not be fearful 
of spending large sums of money, and 
would understand that a fair salary must 
be paid for leadership in education just as 
it is paid in industry. In like manner, the 
theory is that a board member who repre- 
sents labor would have a constant sym- 
pathy for the status of “rank and file” 
members of the educational profession. 
More often than not this concept of bal- 
ances is an illusion, and when votes are 
cast the two types of board members may 
be found supporting views opposite to 
those ascribed to them. However, the be- 
lief that this representative type of board 
membership is most desirable will prob- 
ably persist. 


Are Members Informed About 
the Schools? 


\n interesting paradox presented by 
boards of education in action is that they 
spend about 90 per cent of their time on 
so-called “business” items in the budget, 
when usually 80 per cent of the budget 
funds are spent on salaries and instructional 
items. A survey of the minutes of boards of 
education would very likely reveal that it is 
apparently difficult to get school boards to 
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consider matters labeled “Instruction.” All 
too often they are willing to spend long 
hours on items having to do with invoices, 
purchases, insurance, building construction, 
etc., but they know little about the qualifi- 
cations of the teaching personnel or the 
educational goals of the school district. 
The usual explanation for this condition is 
that most board members are businessmen 
and feel secure when considering such 
items. They are content to leave items 
regarding the educational program to the 
professional administrators and the teach- 
ers. As a result, a citizen of the community 
may often create considerable alarm in the 
mind of a board member by asking some 
question regarding educational methods in 
the schools about which he has no infor- 
mation. Many school districts are trying 
to correct this situation by making an ac- 
tive attempt to have board members know 
there is more to the operation of a school 
district than business items. A number of 
cities have programs scheduled to permit 
the superintendent and board to spend a 
limited time on routine business affairs 
and then turn to reports from committees 
of teachers, or others, to learn about vari- 
ous departments of the school district. This 
may be a report by a supervisor or a de- 
partment head or an outstanding teacher. 
By having at least one such meeting each 
month, board members may learn much 
about their schools. They also find that 
board membership is the satisfying experi- 
ence they anticipated it would be when 
they were elected. 

These educational reports embody in- 
formation on the services for which the 
boards of education spend school funds. 
The members deserve to know whether the 
results are good or bad. Also, since a super- 
intendent and his administrative staff are 
employed to manage the schools, it is logi- 
cal that they should attend to the many 
endless business details that are too time- 
consuming for a board of education. The 
“school business” is unlike any other busi- 
ness in our land. In their personal voca- 
tions many board members are dealing with 
items or commodities, the sale of which 
may be measured in terms of profit or loss. 
Results may often be measured in educa- 
tion, but not at the time. It may take years 
to learn the outcomes of good teaching of 
individuals. Large sums must be invested 
in the hope that the returns will be on the 
profit side. By the time the result is known, 
the board member is not likely to be in 
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contact with the school district and may 
never know the result. He must go for- 
ward with a firm belief that the develop- 
ment of the best qualities in people is 
worth a considerable investment of time 
and money. 


Superintendents Must Understand 
People 


Very often a superintendent fails to 
understand and recognize that the busi- 
ness before a board of education does not 
seem nearly as important to a board mem- 
ber as it does to him. Board members, be- 
ing only human, frequently come to meet- 
ings with their own personal problems 
controlling their attention. Such problems 
often reflect inner stresses. It is difficult 
for a board member in such a frame of 
mind to think impartially regarding the 
recommendations of a superintendent. 

Superintendents should learn early that 
they must not expect all of their ideas to 
be accepted by boards of education. The 
superintendent who is oversensitive will 
not be a good superintendent or survive 
very long. He should accept the condition 
that his “batting average” is good if 75 
per cent of his recommendations are ap- 
proved. Naturally he should not make 
recommendations to a school board with- 
out thorough study and certainty in his 
own mind that the recommendations are 
sound. Board members are not rubber 
stamps or “yes men,” and they should not 
be expected to approve everything pre- 
sented. It is only human nature for a 
board member to have a feeling of satis- 
faction when he disapproves some pro- 
posal which he feels would be bad for the 
schools. He is all the more certain of the 
validity of his opinion when his fellow 
board members concur in his opinion. No 
one can be right all of the time, and 
superintendents will be wrong, on the aver- 
age, as often as anyone else. As stated 
above, many a dissenting vote by a board 
member is but a reflection of his own 
problems in business or home, an irritation 
with continued pressure has brought upon 
him from other sources. Every superintend- 
ent should be able to put himself in the 
other fellow’s place. One practical way to 
do this is to serve as a member of some 
board in the community. This might be as 
a member of a youth organization, the 
Community Chest, or any club where a 
paid secretary or executive brings recom- 
mendations and proposals before the lay 
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board. The superintendent of schools will 
then have an experience similar to that 
which a board of education member under- 
goes. It will be very helpful to sit on the 
other side of the table when considering 
problems. 

Social affairs are good for all groups. 
They promote better understanding be- 
tween individuals and tend to develop 
stability which is most helpful during 
times of stress. A board meeting which has 
been preceded by a dinner and good fellow- 
ship is likely to be a much better board 
meeting than one at which the members 
meet practically as strangers and bring in 
their antagonisms. 


Board Conduct Has Changed 


It might be interesting to describe some 
boards of education and attempt to under- 
stand their motives and actions. Many 
years ago I worked with a board of edu- 
cation composed of men who were nearly 
all in executive positions and who repre- 
sented considerable wealth. They were ex- 
tremely far removed from the teachers 
and to some extent from the administrators 
of the school district. Their concept of 
conducting the schools was the same as the 
one they followed in managing their re- 
spective large corporations. They preferred 
to deal only with the superintendent and 
did not want to hear from anyone else in 
a secondary position. They resented any 
approach from committees of citizens and 
teachers and always directed these groups 
to present their problems to the superin- 
tendent. At board meetings they most fre- 
quently instructed the superintendent to 
refuse the requests made by the committees. 
At that time, some 25 years ago, this was 
not an uncommon situation in a school 
board. Fortunately, it is a far cry from our 
concepts of democracy today. Nearly all 
boards now welcome the contribution any 
group can make to their thinking for de- 
veloping better schools. This has been a 
most favorable growth. 

We also had at about the same time, 
about a quarter century ago, and perhaps 
may still have in some localities, members 
of boards of education who desired mem- 
berships for their own influence and self- 
importance. One board in a small town 
proceeded to fire the superintendent and 
all but five of the 32 teachers, because 
some of the members had not been on 
the board when the appointments were 
made. Such examples of petty conduct are 
now few and far between. In this instance, 
the community circulated a petition for a 
mass meeting and requested that the board 
members state why they had dismissed the 
superintendent, principal, and teachers. In 
reply to all questions, the president of the 
board made only one statement to the 
assembly: “I done it because I thought 
he was not a big enough man for the job!” 
It has taken that community years to re- 
build the shattered faith it had in its 
board of education. Now after years the 
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town does have a respectable status in the 
educational profession. When such events 
occur, good teachers and good administra- 
tors shun the community as a desirable 
place to live and work. 


Most Boards Are Respected 


Fortunately such examples are quite rare 
in our democratic process of managing the 
schools. In a time when people in education 
and in national affairs are discussing moral 
values and means of improving respect for 
them, it is especially commendable that 
very few scandals have arisen in the man- 
agement of our schools in comparison to 
the great numbers of boards who are 
serving. It is quite customary for many 
citizens to think of their local governments, 
city, county, and state, as fair game for 
political graft. Too many merchants who 
have something to sell to, or to gain, from 
local political subdivisions seem to think 
that the end justifies the means. This 
attitude is not apparent toward boards of 
education, which is certainly indicative of 
the respect and regard which citizens hold 
for the schools. Certainly the situation 
described concerning local governments is 
deplorable, and every good citizen should 
do everything in his power to correct it. 
We should be especially vigilant to protect 
the schools which deal with our most pre- 
cious possession, our children, from acts 
which deserve a similar criticism. The very 
fact that a great majority of members of 
boards of education work without salary 


or compensation is evidence of the high re- 
gard they have for our schools and their 
possibilities. 


Measurement of Total Performance 


I have heard school people speak of a 
“poor” board of education or a “good” 
board of education. I do not believe in 
such generalizations. The record of a board 
of education should be considered upon the 
basis of the total record over a given period 
of years. This record may be measured in 
terms of growth of the school system, in 
terms of educational change, or perhaps in 
growth of the physical plant. It may be 
measured in terms of new educational serv- 
ices, of the construction or improvement 
in the buildings, or in terms of improve- 
ment of working conditions and salary 
schedules for the school employees. The 
average, or sum total, of constructive 
achievement in these areas will represent 
the “good” or “poor” record of any board 
of education. Personally, I have never 
worked with a “poor” board of education, 
because I have judged the record as de- 
scribed above in terms of the total member- 
ship performance and not in terms of the 
record of any one or two individuals. I 
have found most board members earnest 
and sincere in their convictions and in 


their actions. Judged as individuals, they 
did what they thought was best and voted 
accordingly, after due consideration of the 
problems. This is all any school administra- 
tor may expect in a democratic society. 





Board of Education Crete-Monee Community Unit, District No. 201-U, 
Will County, Illinois. 


Reading left to right: Verne E. Crackel, superintendent; A. E. Papp, 
member; Sherman St. Clair, member; Ralph Fehland, member; Fred W. 


Hansen, secretary; Allen Klemme, 
Richard Smit, president. 


member; 


LeRoy Deutsche, member; 


The board of education has just completed a $250,000.00 building program 
for the elementary schools of the Unit which included a new elementary 
building for the Monee attendance center, and a six room elementary addi- 
tion to the Crete building. The board, with the assistance of an advisory 
committee of lay persons, has begun a study of the problem of providing 
needed additional facilities for their high school program; enrollment trends 
indicate an increase of approximately 75% of the present enrollment by 


September, 1956. 
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Keystones of Good 
Staff Relationships 


Ellsworth Tompkins offers, in a recent pub- 
lication of the Office of Education, what he 
calls “12 keystones of good staff relation- 
ships” for secondary schools. In reality he is 
providing cues for good leadership on the part 
of the high school principal, and by implica- 
tion, of the superintendent of schools. In 
brief, paraphrased from the 12 keystones are: 

1. The principal brings about good staff re- 
lationships. He listens a great deal to staff 
members, pupils, and parents; he arbitrates 
to maintain good order; he uses his opportu- 
nity of being the center of communication in 
his school to exercise leadership of the highest 


type. 

2. The staff helps [the principal} to for- 
mulate policy. The opportunity for teachers 
and parents to share in making decisions 
affecting policy is utilized in a democratic en- 
vironment contrived and maintained by the 
principal. 

3. Superior performance and contributions 
are recognized and commended. The deep 
craving in human nature to be appreciated is 
recognized in a positive fashion. 

4. The staff helps the superintendent and 
principal to nominate new teachers. The school 
executives realize that the teachers, when 
given the chance to suggest possible candi- 
dates for vacant jobs, grow in appreciation 
of democratic administration and realize the 
importance of their own jobs and of the con- 
stant need for improving the quality of the 
staff. 

5. Teachers have freedom to teach. Teach- 
ers are not compelled to conform to specified 
methods; they are encouraged to plan with 
pupils and to move forward toward the goal 
of instruction by methods they consider ap- 
propriate. They are led to feel secure in staff 
relationships and are encouraged in experi- 
ments. 

6. The leader is on the job, available and 
approachable. The principal’s time and atten- 
tion are available for the problems of the 
staff members. There is a two-way flow of 
communication for the development of the 
teachers and for the principal’s own growth. 

7. The staff is consulted concerning salary 
policy. Every teacher deserves to have his 
say — even if he does not have his way — in 
the democratic development of salary policy. 

8. The staff participates in recreational and 
social activities. There is a leveling element 
in social and recreational elements that raises 
the status of the worker and makes the boss 
just another happy fellow man. 

9. The staf helps welcome and orient new 
members. There are high dividends in the 
prompt integration of new teachers into the 
group. 

10. The preschool clinic enables the staff to 
ponder educational problems together. Time 
taken to diagnose long-term and immediate 
problems helps start the school year smoothly 
and to do effective planning. Most people have 
the resources within themselves to solve their, 
own problems. 

11. Pleasant physical conditions of work 
improve staff relationships. Attractive and 
clean surroundings and suitable equipment 

(Concluded on page 86) 






SOME OBLIGATIONS OF THE— 


— BOARD OF TRUSTEES — SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
Cecil D. Hardesty* 
















. To select a competent professional 1. To give the district competent ad- 
man as superintendent ministration and effective educational 
leadership always on a professional 
basis 





. To serve as a policy-making body 2. To recommend sound policy 


3. To let the superintendent administer 3. To 


make board policy effective 
the schools 


through efficient administration 


the board informed on 
financial matters, do sound long- 
range planning, and keep current ex- 
penditures within the approved budget 







4. To exercise sound judgment in busi- 4. To keep 
ness affairs of the district 






. To deal always in an ethical, honest, 
straightforward, open, and above 
board manner with the superintendent, 
the staff, and the community 


. To deal always in an honest, profes- 
sional, straightforward, open, and 
above board manner with the board, 
the staff, and the community 






6. To provide within budget limitations 6. To present all personnel needs to the 
necessary personnel board 






7. To approve the assignments for each 
position 


~“I 


. To recommend assignments for each 
position and keep employees at work 
on their assignments 

















. To employ all personnel on recom- 


. To recommend for employment only 
mendation of the superintendent 


on basis of merit and fitness for the 
position 












. To offer information and_ reasons 9. To accept board viewpoint when there 
when a nominee for position should are reasons previously unidentified by 
not be appointed the superintendent for not employing 
a proposed employee —and witbout 
resentment to seek further for a 
candidate 



















10. To take legal action required by 10. To recommend to the board all action 
law required by law 

1l. To examine and approve an annual 11. To recommend an annual budget with 
budget necessary supporting data 

12. To function as a board rather than 12. To deal with the board as a whole 


rather than with 
members 


as individuals 


individual board 








13. To adopt rules and regulations for 13. To recommend rules and regulations 
guidance of the board and staff reflecting sound procedures 







14. To keep superintendent informed of 14. To keep the board informed regarding 
community reaction to the school the school operation, pupil attend- 
program and assist in avoiding com- ance, employee morale, business man- 

munity dissension agement, etc. 
















. To counsel with the superintendent 
when his recommendations or actions 
seem ill-advised 


5. To accept board 


grace 


counsel in good 










. To seek the superintendent's coun- 
sel on how they may serve most 
effectively 


. To advise the board members of ways 
in which they could improve their 
effectiveness 











17. To support the superintendent 17. To support the board 












18. To keep the superintendent out of 18. To keep the board out of trouble 
trouble 








19. To hold the superintendent account- 19. To accept responsibility for results 
able for results 














20. 






To remember that schools exist for 


. To remember that schools exist for 
the benefit of boys and girls 


the benefit of boys and girls 






*Superintendent of County Schools, San Diego, Calif. 
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Important for Better Instruction — 





Evaluation in the St. Louis Public Schools 


It has become a matter of common ob- 
servation that the large city school sys- 
tems, once leaders in the development ot 
educational procedures and_ techniques, 
have fallen behind the smaller and more 
compact suburban communities in develop- 
ing progressive educational measures. There 
is ample cause for this situation. The large 
systems, with several thousand teachers are 
cumbersome and cannot adapt to newer 
procedures so rapidly as the smaller units 
with fewer teachers. Academic achieve- 
ment is normally higher in the suburban 
schools for obvious economic and sociolog- 
ical reasons. Supervision is more practicable 
in smaller units and probably influences 
classroom programs more directly and 
rapidly. For these and other reasons the 
improvement of instruction in large city 
school systems has become a perplexing 
and challenging problem. 

This problem has been a matter of par- 
ticular concern to the St. Louis public 
schools in view of their recent history in 
supervisory practices. In 1939 a compre- 
hensive survey was made of the school 
system. A persistent and conscientious 
effort has been made to carry out the 
recommendations of the survey staff. In 
commenting upon supervisory procedure, 
the survey staff stated: 

All administrative aspects of supervision should 
be eliminated. Supervision does not mean and 
cannot mean any “rating” or “scaling” of the 
performance of the teacher for purposes external 
to his better functioning in the teacher-learning 
relationships. Too long has supervision been con- 
ducted for external purposes, with criteria or 
rating scales in the making of which teachers 
have no voice. The supervisor should so 
influence other individuals that they see in their 
present behavior a greater degree of intelligence, 
understanding, and meaningfulness than in any 
of the preceding events of their life. This in- 
creased meaning becomes the foresight with 
which individuals will attack subsequent prob- 
lems, thereby raising continuously their level of 
thoughtful behavior; to promote this result for 
all members of the educational staff is the purpose 
and value of supervision. 

As a result of the recommendations the 
subject-matter supervisors were gradually 
eliminated as administrative functionaries. 
The St. Louis schools have long maintained 
the local Harris and Stowe Teachers Col- 
leges, instituted for the purpose of pre- 
paring the elementary teachers for the city 


*Professor of Education, St. Louis University, and Co- 
chairman, Visiting Committee for Evaluation of St. Louis 
Public High Schools 
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Clement Holland* 


system. On the theory that the pre-service 
and in-service programs for teachers could 
be co-ordinated more effectively, super- 
visors were designated as “consultants” 
and were assigned to the faculties of the 
two teachers colleges. Here they assumed 
light teaching loads for undergraduates, 
from time to time offered in-service work- 
shops and courses for local teachers, and 
were available for consultant service in 
the schools. 

This plan was given a thorough trial 
over a period of years. Results were about 
what might be expected in such situations. 
The services of popular consultants were 
requested by some elementary principals 
and teachers with regularity. Others were 
called infrequently. Normally, the more 
skillful and efficient teachers ask for con- 
sultant service, whereas teachers who are 
most in need of help do not do so. Rela- 
tively little consultant service was used by 
the secondary schools. 

From time to time elementary principals 
and teachers have felt and expressed the 
need for a more systematic system of super- 
vision. Generally, the plan, for several rea- 
sons, some of which were not inherent in 
the philosophy of the plan, did not give 
widespread satisfaction. 

Sensitive to the need for a systematic 
method of improving instruction and for 
keeping closely informed as to the nature 
and quality of the instructional program, 
Superintendent Philip J. Hickey appointed 
a committee of 16 members representing 
all levels of instruction in the school sys- 
tem in October, 1947, and charged them 
with the responsibility of providing the 
schools with a comprehensive program of 
evaluation which would cover all levels and 
aspects of the school program, The com- 
mittee turned its attention first to existing 
instruments of evaluation. After studying 
and reviewing these materials, it appeared 
that the most substantial and comprehen- 
sive instrument in this field was that em- 
bodied in the Cooperative Study docu- 
ments which had been designed for use in 
secondary schools. 

Most secondary administrators are no 
doubt familiar with the Cooperative Study 
of Secondary School Standards, which was 
organized in 1933 by representatives of 
the six regional associations. The objectives 
were to determine the characteristics of a 
good secondary school, to find practical 


means of evaluating a school in terms of 
its objectives, and to determine how schools 
can improve. As a result of the study, four 
volumes were published: Evaluation of a 
Secondary School, General Report ; Evalua- 
tive Criteria; Educational Temperatures ; 
How to Evaluate a Secondary School. 
These materials have been used extensively 
during the past ten years. 

The 1950 form of the material has been 
revised and condensed into one volume, 
Evaluative Criteria, and offers a procedure 
for studying the pupil population and 
school community and the educational 
needs of youth. Evaluation procedures are 
presented to estimate the efficiency of the 
program of studies, of each curricular area, 
of the pupil activity program, of the library 
services, of the guidance services. Evalua- 
tive procedures are also offered in the 
areas of plant and of the school staff and 
administration. Provision is made for a 
graphic summary designed to show the 
strengths and weaknesses of the educational 
program. The general procedure calls for 
a self-evaluation by the school faculties 
and another evaluation by visiting com- 
mittees over a recommended period of at 
least three months. 


I. EVALUATION PROGRAM IN 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Following the recommendations of the 
Evaluation Committee, the secondary 
school administrative staffs of the St. Louis 
schools met in a series of in-service meet- 
ings in order to become familiar with the 
procedure and materials under the direction 
of a research specialist. Next an evaluation 
co-ordinator was appointed in each sec- 
ondary school. These co-ordinators met in 
a similar series of in-service sessions. Re- 
lieved of classroom assignments, they next 
conducted the in-service programs on the 
use of the materials and procedures with 
their respective high school faculties. Each 
high school then followed the self-evalua- 
tion routine over a period of one semester 
in order to become thoroughly familiar 
with the procedure. As a result of this 
detailed preliminary program the task of 
familiarizing about a thousand high school 
teachers with the Evaluative Criteria was 
accomplished with considerable thorough- 
ness. 

During the first semester of the 1950-51 
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school year, three high schools began the 
self-evaluation phase of the process in 
earnest. During the second semester the 
visiting committees were activated in these 
schools and three more high schools began 
their self-evaluation. The visiting com- 
mittees did their work under the direction 
of cochairmen from the local Washington 
and St. Louis Universities (Dr. Adolph 
Unruh and the writer). The cochairmen 
were selected because of their familiarity 
with teaching programs in _ secondary 
education. They are not affiliated with the 
school system in any other way. The func- 
tion of the cochairmen is to orient the 
visiting committees, assist in planning their 
visiting schedule, receive and discuss the 
visiting committees’ reports, organize the 
individual committee reports into a final 
report and statistical summary, and to 
make oral presentations of the final reports 
to the school faculties. 

Nearly eighty educators served on the 
twenty-odd committees for each high 
school. They included superintendents, 
principals, department heads, university 
deans and professors, high school teachers, 
businessmen, and other laymen. Relatively 
few local educators served on the visiting 
committees. The visiting schedule was ex- 
tended over a period of nine weeks instead 
of the much briefer period of several days 


which is usually suggested and followed. 
This extension of time was highly desirable 
in that the routine of the schools was dis- 
turbed very little and a more normal situa- 
tion prevailed for observation of procedures 
and activities. 

Generally, the reports of the visiting 
committees have tended to lower the self- 
evaluation estimates of the school staffs 
although in some instances the evaluations 
were raised. Inadequate physical facilities 
handicap the educational program rather 
severely and conspire to make it difficult 
in many instances to adapt the program to 
the changing needs of the school com- 
munity. Adequate physical education pro- 
grams, for example, are difficult to provide 
in some instances because of a lack of play- 
ground space and because of old school 
buildings erected during an era when book 
learning was stressed. Modern facilities for 
musical activities, for homemaking, for in- 
dustrial arts, for commercial training are 
rarely provided in the older buildings. 


St. Louis Traditions 


As in other large city school systems, 
the St. Louis secondary schools have a 
long tradition of academic emphasis which 
persists. Thus the cultural staples of the 
curriculum are usually thoroughly taught, 
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often with remarkable efficiency and excel- 
lence. The basic curriculum tends, quite 
naturally then, to remain fairly rigid, al- 
though the school population has changed 
considerably. It is not uncommon, for ex- 
ample, that a high school faculty which 
once served a pupil population predom- 
inantly interested in college preparation, 
finds the school in a rapidly deteriorating 
neighborhood with a transient population 
in which only one pupil in twelve con- 
tinues his education beyond his twelfth 
grade. Visiting committees were critical of 
this delay in adapting the program to the 
needs of the student. 

Another tradition of long and perhaps 
desirable local standing is that the indi- 
vidual principals and faculties have con- 
siderable freedom in the operation of the 
schools and enjoy more autonomy than is 
common in large school systems. Such 
autonomy is, for several reasons, highly 
desirable, although visiting committees 
were sometimes sharply critical of the 
absence of systematic supervision and of 
the apparent absence of intradepartmental 
co-operative planning of course offerings. 

The academic and professional training 
of the secondary school staffs evaluated in 
St. Louis is remarkably high and con- 
siderably above average. Long a tenure 
system, most faculties are largely composed 
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of teachers of long and successful experi- 
ence. With a fairly good salary scale, the 
overwhelming majority tend to remain in 
St. Louis, often at the same school. In- 
evitably this situation also has its draw- 
backs. The average age of the secondary 
school teacher is unusually high, and there 
appears to be a lack of balance between 
old and young, between male and female 
teachers. 

There is no doubt that a comprehensive 
and systematic evaluation program of the 
kind now in continuous operation in the 
St. Louis secondary schools is a formidable 
and taxing project. It is unfortunate that 
teachers with full teaching loads must give 
additional time and effort to the program. 
It is also obvious that the prospect of such 
a program will not arouse widespread en- 
thusiasm among the staff. 

On the other hand there are values 
which heavily outweigh the penalties. Some 
of these values are readily apparent. There 
is no doubt that as teachers we all tend 
to routinize our work and that we often 
settle into comfortable grooves. A carefully 
planned procedure designed to induce crit- 
ical self-examination of our own work is 
highly stimulating. This has been the ex- 
perience of most local teachers. We are also 
aware that many efforts to improve learn- 
ing programs are sporadic and haphazard 
and individual instead of co-operative. A 
co-ordinated improvement program de- 
signed to strengthen areas of weakness 
revealed by a scrutiny of the total program 
will of necessity make for a better educa- 
tional program. It is recognized that the 
administrative staffs of large city high 
schools all too easily become engulfed in 
the semiclerical routine of administration 
and lose touch with the classroom pro- 
grams. Again, a carefully planned evalua- 
tion program can be of immeasurable help 
in bringing the administrative staff closer 
to the real business of the school. 

The central office administrative staff is 
in even greater danger of isolation from the 
learning programs of youth. A systematic 
means of keeping them informed of the 
strength and weaknesses of the school pro- 
grams, and of their needs, will facilitate 
more intelligent management of a complex 
system of schools. 

Present plans call for the evaluation of 
three high schools each semester. While 
the formal evaluation procedure takes place 
in three schools, three others complete the 
self-evaluation program. It is planned to 
evaluate each high school at least once 
every five years. 


Il. EVALUATION IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Superintendent Hickey’s Evaluation 
Committee, having studied the Coopera- 
tive Study materials, had meanwhile turned 
attention to existing instruments at the 
elementary school level. Some of the avail- 
able materials were fairly comprehensive 
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but did not fit local needs. Others were 
brief and did not compare in scope or de- 
tail with the secondary instrument. The 
committee decided that in order to dis- 
charge its responsibility it would be obliged 
to produce an instrument designed to fit 
the local situation and that it would fol- 
low the general pattern of the secondary 
school instrument. The committee planned 
to organize the Elementary Handbook into 
four major areas: Philosophy; School Pro- 
gram; Buildings and Equipment; and 
Staff. 

The committee drew heavily from the 
Cooperative Study materials in the section 
on Philosophy. The section on Staff was 
also adapted from the corresponding section 
in the Cooperative Study. Having com- 
pleted the adaptations of these sections, 
committee representatives presented the 
sections to the entire elementary school 
staff — teachers and principals — in order 
to secure their criticisms and suggestions. 
Seventeen regional meetings were held to 
give every teacher and principal full oppor- 
tunity to participate in the project. As a 
result of the suggestions made, the com- 
mittee made many emendations in the two 
sections. 

The committee then drew up the remain- 
ing two sections—on Buildings and 
Equipment and on the School Program. 
The former section is essentially an adapta- 
tion of the Englehardt Elementary School 
Building Score Card and Survey Manual. 
For the section on School Program the 
committee enlisted the assistance of the 
consultant staff of the Harris and Stowe 
Teachers Colleges and other members of 
the Instruction Department. 

Having tentatively completed the four 
sections of the Handbook, the committee 
prepared an experimental edition of the 
document. Each teacher, principal, and con- 
sultant was provided with a copy for fur- 
ther suggestions and criticisms. Meanwhile, 
five elementary schools embarked upon a 
trial evaluation program with the use of 
the evaluation instrument. The schools 
completed the self-evaluation phases of the 
procedure, and the consultants visited the 
schools under the supervision of the ele- 
mentary school administrative staff in 
order to verify the evaluations made by 
the school staff. 

As a result of these further experiences, 
the elementary school administrative staff, 
the consultant staff, and the faculties of 
the five experimental schools made addi- 
tional criticisms and suggestions at con- 
ferences held for that purpose. Each other 
elementary school submitted further sug- 
gestions in writing. Additional revisions 
were made by the committee and a printed 
edition took form. 

During the first semester of the 1950—51 
school year 12 elementary schools under- 
went the formal evaluation procedure while 
12 more which were evaluated during the 
second semester undertook self-evaluation. 
The secondary school procedure is modified 


to some extent. After the self-evaluation 
has been completed, the consultants visit 
a school each week and evaluate the pro- 
grams in the various curricular areas, using 
the Handbook as guides. Consultants re- 
port their findings to an elementary school 
administrative representative who is re- 
sponsible for the evaluation of the indi- 
vidual school. This representative attempts 
to harmonize the findings of the school 
faculty with those of the consultant staff. 
He determines the final evaluation figures 
for the school. Consultants are scheduled 
through 12 weeks in order to disturb the 
school routine as little as possible. 

Experience with the procedure has re- 
sulted in further revision of the Evaluation 
Handbook. Criteria are being rewritten 
and procedures have been modified in the 
light of experience. A continuous evalua- 
tion program is planned for the elementary 
schools also. It is expected that elementary 
schools will be evaluated once every three 
years. 

The scope of the evaluation program in 
the St. Louis Elementary Schools is indi- 
cated by the newly revised Summary Sheet 
from the Evaluation Handbook. 

The Evaluation Handbook has called 
attention to several weaknesses in the ele- 
mentary school programs which are being 
given aggressive attention. The elementary 
school library program needs strong sup- 
port; the instrumental music program is 
conspicuously weak; certain schools have 
shown weaknesses in certain curricular 
areas. The evaluation data on School Plant 
and Equipment automatically provide a 
record of building needs. Physical educa- 
tion programs are often handicapped by 
lack of space, particularly in the older 
buildings. Generally, the school staffs 
which have undergone the evaluation proc- 
ess have made considerable progress in 
improving certain aspects of their pro- 
grams. 

Much of the comment made about the 
values of the evaluation program in the 
high schools is applicable to the elementary 
schools also. There is currently a much 
greater demand for consultant service than 
before. The Elementary School Administra- 
tive Division has assumed responsibility 
for the improvement programs and has de- 
vised a plan to insure continuous effort on 
the part of the schools to improve their 
programs. 

This extensive procedure to improve the 
school programs in St. Louis has been given 
careful and intelligent planning and has 
required painstaking work over several 
years on the part of many educators. The 
courage and decisiveness with which Super- 
intendent Philip J. Hickey has inaugurated 
and encouraged the program and the efforts 
of his staff of administrators and teachers 
to insure its success are evidence that the 
large city school systems need not be left 
behind in making the progress which the 
schools of this country need to make to 
retain public confidence. 
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For Keeping Records of Modern Schools — 


Blank Forms—T heir Preparation and Use 


A form is a paper with a purpose. Forms 
are vehicles for providing information suc- 
cintly, easily, swiftly, and economically. They 
appear in almost every conceivable situation, 
and by now they are certainly familiar to us 
all. The bills that come to the breakfast table 
on the first of the month, and the checks that 
we send out (somewhat later than the first 
of the month, as a rule) — these are forms. 
So are our income tax returns, marriage 
license applications, auto licenses, and hun- 
dreds and hundreds of other pieces of paper 
we meet in the course of our lives. A printer 
I know once told me that his curiosity 
prompted him to start a record of the forms 
his company had been asked to prepare. 
Within a remarkably short time, the tally 
had run up to 12,000, and since there seemed 
to be no end in sight, my friend stopped 
counting. But not before he had ticked off 
Number 12,001—the form he himself had 
been using to keep the score. 

Forms are so important to smooth opera- 
tion and can help so greatly in keeping down 
labor costs and in saving time that many a 
large business concern has a special depart- 
ment charged with the duty of preparing and 
revising and controlling forms. Few school 
systems can afford to do this, and it usually 
becomes the duty of the superintendent or 
the business manager to concern himself with 
the forms used in his system. Yet, if this 
duty is performed haphazardly, many of the 
benefits that forms can provide will be lost. 
As with most things, a certain amount of 
care and initial thought, a certain amount of 
planning and study, will in the end pay for 
themselves many times over. 

This paper, then, is directed to you — the 
man or woman in charge of forms. It is de- 
signed to remind you of things which you 
probably know already but which you may 
have forgotten, and to supply you with a 
reminder list by which to test the adequacy 
of the forms you are called upon to draw up 
and put into service. Bound books, such as 
books of account, are not specifically con- 
sidered here. However, more than a few of 
the things I have listed — things I have been 
told, things I have read, and things I have 
found out, sometimes by costly experience — 
are as applicable to bound and _ loose-leaf 
books as they are to forms which are passed 
from hand to hand. 

Many of the firms that specialize in record- 
keeping equipment, either as manufacturers 
or as dealers, are able to offer expert advice 
in forms design. However, let us assume that 
you are required to do the job alone. Let us 
also assume that you have a pretty clear 
knowledge of the uses to which a given 
form is to be put — the transactions in which 
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it will be concerned, the people who will 
handle it, the kind of information it is to 
bear and to furnish, and so on. This is a 
pretty large assumption, but it is obvious that 
nobody can design a form intelligently until 
he knows just what work that form is going 
to be called upon to do. 

A form, as we use the word, differs from 
a bulletin or an instruction-sheet or a letter, 
in that a form starts out with blank spaces 
which are gradually filled in as the form cir- 
culates. How these blanks are to be filled in 
will have a lot to do with the design you pre- 
pare and with the paper you choose. A form 
that has to be filled in by machine will have 
different space requirements from one that is 
to be filled in with pen and ink, for example, 
and will need a different kind of paper as 
well. 


Selecting the Right Paper 


So far as costs are concerned, the paper is 
the least expensive item in dealing with any 
form, no matter what its purpose. The cost 
of gathering and disseminating the informa- 
tion the form contains is what really runs 
into money, so what you pay for the paper 
is a minor consideration. Yet, the quality of 


paper selected will obviously have to be ap- 
propriate to the work the form is going to 
do. Nobody would specify expensive ledger 
paper for a form used to record incoming 
telephone calls, and nobody would use scratch- 
pad quality for a life-history form intended to 
follow a student through all his years at 
school. The inadvisability of making such 
choices is manifest, but there may be cases 
in which the choice is not so easily made, 
and you will have to base your decision on 
less obvious grounds. 

To save money where it can be saved 
wisely, to avoid swelling already heavily 
burdened files, to facilitate making carbon 
copies when they are needed — for all these 
reasons, you will want to choose as light a 
weight of paper as the uses of the form will 
allow. Sometimes, several different weights 
are needed for a single form; one sheet of a 
set of forms may need to be heavy to with- 
stand rough handling, while another sheet of 
the same set may be of very light stock if it 
is intended as a file copy. 

Be sure to benefit from the many colors 
in which paper can be obtained. You may be 
able to have the individual sheets of a set of 





(Continued on page 91) 





No activity of the school can be conducted without blank forms. 
Here a teacher and junior high school pupils are reviewing test findings 
recorded on special blanks. (Bloom Photo) 
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“I Get a Well-Paying Job” 


Reminiscences of Mr. Dietrich Schmitz, 


Seattle, Washington 


The school board and the administrative 
staff of the Seattle, Wash., public schools cele- 
brated in January, 1952, the twenty-second 
anniversary of the appointment of Dietrich 
Schmitz as a director of the Seattle school 
board. On this occasion, Mr. Schmitz was 
induced to prepare for the local teachers’ 
organization a statement outlining his experi- 
ences as a member of the board and recalling 
the satisfactions which he has enjoyed. With 
a few minor local references, the following is 
Mr. Schmitz’s statement: 


This goes back to October, 1928. 

As I looked up from my desk, I saw four 
of our prominent citizens approaching — Dr. 
C. W. Sharples, Reverend Edward Lincoln 
Smith, O. B. Thorgrimson, and E. B. Holmes. 
It did not occur to me at the moment that 
these gentlemen represented any particular 
group. However, after brief greetings, Mr 
Thorgrimson, the spokesman, told me they 
were calling on me as the four members of 
the Seattle school board, to ask me if I 
would consider an appointment to fill the 
vacancy on the board caused by the death of 
Ebenezer Shorrock. Mr. Shorrock, incidentally, 
had also been a banker and had served on 
the board for some twenty odd years. 


I Accept the Call 


I told these gentlemen I was naturally 
greatly honored to have them call on me and 
to invite me to serve with them but, on the 
other hand, I certainly knew of no qualifica- 
tions I had either as an educator or as a 
prospective member of the board. I was 
promptly advised they were not asking me 
to serve in any way as an educator — they 
had a well-qualified group of educators on 
the professional staff— but what they did 
want was someone with business experience. 
Even in those days, the business of the dis- 
trict was running in excess of 8 million 
dollars a year, and they felt that my bank- 
ing and other business experience could be 
of real help to them and the district. I finally 
told my callers I would let them have my 
decision the next day. 

The more I thought of their request and 
after talking to some of my friends, the 
more I was convinced I should accept this 
position. While I was not looking for more 
work, I did feel it was one of those obliga- 
tions to the community which any citizen 
should accept when, and if it is asked of 
him. So, the next morning I called Mr. 
Thorgrimson and told him I would be happy 
to serve. 

This was October. The following January, 
my associates advised me it was now time 
to file for re-election. I expressed surprise 
and said I had no idea I would have to run 
so soon. This just shows how naive I was 
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I was promptly briefed on the details of 
gaining elective office. The next thing, I 
found myself campaigning for re-election. 

Frankly, I thought there would not be 
too much question about it. But, at the last 
minute, one of our outstanding citizens filed 
against me, a man who had held many 
other public offices. Even though I thought 
I would win, when the votes were all counted 
I was several thousand short of being 
successful. 


Another Election Comes 


A year went by. Then there was another 
election. This time I was successful. 
So, for better or for worse, you have had 
me with you ever since 1930. 

I don’t know how many times in that 
period I have been asked why anyone would 
want to serve on the school board or, “What 
is the payoff?” 

Well, again going back into history, I have 
just come across one of my original cam- 
paign cards. The only qualification I offered 
to the public here was, “An endeavor, with- 
out political ambition, to accept the respon- 
sibility that is inherent in citizenship.’’ Look- 
ing back after 21 years, this really sounds 
a lot better to me today than it did that 
first morning after we counted the ballots 
and I found I had been unsuccessful. How- 
ever, if I had to give an answer to the 
question why I have been willing to inflict 
myself upon you all these years, I think that 
those same words would pretty well sum up 
the situation. 

In addition, of course, one who serves 
on a school board is well paid. This com- 
pensation, I should add promptly, is not in 
the form of cash or material gain. Occa- 
sionally, the subject comes in for a good 
laugh. For example, if a director requests 
leave of absence, usually the motion to 
grant the request carries with it the proviso 
that there shall be no loss of compensation 
And I can honestly say that I can’t re- 
member in twenty years that I have ever 
received even a free luncheon at the expense 
of the school district. 


Satisfactions Money Cannot Buy 


But there are compensations which are as 
satisfying as the material things which money 
can buy. There is a certain thrill any of 
us get whenever we pass a school building 
or see a group of children on their way to 
school. A sense of association both with 
the school property and with the children 
brings pride to anyone who has worked for 
the schools. 

There are athletic contests between our 
various school teams. There is the annual 


“fall athletic jamboree” in which all high 
schools participate. All of us on the board 
feel somewhat like the proud parent when 
we see the fine spirit of sportsmanship 
which is manifested and the high plane on 
which all our games are played and super- 
vised. And our pride is not limited to one 
school or one student. 

One event which I approach with the 
least confidence is the part which I as a 
director am supposed to play in presenting 
diplomas at high school commencements, 
My hesitation comes about the time when 
traditionally I am expected to pontificate 
to five or six hundred bright-eyed, eager 
youngsters who, I know as well as they, 
are most anxious to get on with the pro- 
gram. So at least I try to make my remarks 
appropriate in brevity, if for no other rea- 
son. The real thrill comes in shaking the 
hand of each graduate, which is a pleasant 
chore even though some of the boys take 
hold of my hand as if they were going to 
take it along with them. 

I suppose in twenty years I have shaken 
the hands of at least 12,000 graduating 
students. It is remarkable how often, when 
I have met young men or young women, in 
all kinds of usual and unusual places, they 
have greeted me with, “Oh, I am glad to 
see you again. You handed me my diploma 
when I graduated from high school.” This 
is a real compensation. 

It is a real privilege and it has been a 
real pleasure to have served with such a 
fine group of 14 different men and women 
as have been my associates on the board 
during my years of service. 


The American Dream 


Finally, one of the really outstanding 
compensations has been the privilege or 
acquaintance and closer friendship with many 
of the two thousand teachers and princi- 
pals who comprise our teaching staff. I have 
often made the statement there is no finer 
group of citizens than the members of the 
teaching staff of our public schools, and in 
this group I also include the members of 
our administrative and operating staffs. They 
are a most carefully selected, well-trained, 
loyal group of people who serve the public 
with uncommonly, unselfish devotion. And 
anyone who can have the privilege of feel- 
ing that they are his friends certainly has 
received ample compensation for whatever 
sacrifice he has made in filling the position 
of school director. 

After all, I think it is just human nature 
that all of us want to repay favors received. 
.. . In other words, we all want to acknowl- 
edge our appreciation for those things we 
value most and which make life worth while. 
I know how much I have benefited from 
being an American citizen and a resident 
of our city and our school district, and I 
know how much I am indebted to this great 
country of ours for all the privileges and 
advantages I have had. Therefore, when 
one adds it all up, why shouldn’t I make 
every contribution I can within my power 
and ability to indicate my appreciation? 

The job of school director isn’t dollars 
in the bank. It is memories of the men 
and women and children with whom one 
has labored in trying to make the American 
dream of equality of opportunity come 
true. 
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The Clerk of the Works 


in a Schoolhouse Construction Program 


The interests of a board of education in 
a schoolhouse construction project may be 
protected by a clerk of the works. This in- 
dividual is a general supervisor of construc- 
tion. He is necessary in every large-scale 
building job. His work is to care for the in- 
terests of the owner (board of education), 
by seeing that the contractual agreements 
related to the building project are fulfilled 
correctly in every detail. His efficiency on the 
job may well determine whether or not the 
board of education will receive full value as 
indicated in the plans and specifications for 
the buildings under construction. 

The architect’s contract with the board of 
education sometimes contains a section or 
clause which relates to the supervision of the 
construction of the building. This clause, often 
in detail, ordinarily refers to the employment 
of a clerk of the works. The standard form 
of agreement between owner and architect as 
adopted by the American Institute of Archi- 
tects is commonly used. This clause is stated 
as follows: 

The Architect will endeavor to guard the 
Owner against defects and deficiencies in the 
work of the contractors, but he does not guar- 
antee the performance of their contracts. The 
supervision of an Architect is to be distinguished 
from the continuous personal superintendence to 
be obtained by the employment of the clerk of 
the works. 

When authorized by the Owner, a clerk of 
the works acceptable to both Owner and Archi- 
tect shall be engaged by the Architect at a salary 
satisfactory to the Owner and paid by the Owner, 
upon presentation of the Architect’s monthly 
statements 

The clerk of the works ordinarily should be 
employed by the board of education, or a 
similar body, which has legal authority in a 
school district. He may be selected by the 
board from a list of candidates submitted by 
the architect. The architect should certify the 
candidates as professionally qualified for the 
position. 

The architect is generally in a good posi- 
tion to know individuals who have had ex- 
perience in supervising construction work; 
however, caution should be observed by the 
superintendent of schools and the board of 
education when screening the candidates listed 
by the architect. It is not always prudent to 
select a member of the architect’s firm for 
the position. Such a person would probably 
find it difficult to be a true representative of 
the board of education. On the other hand, 
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care must be taken not to employ a craftsman 
simply because he is a friend, or a politician 
in payment of a political debt. This is a poor 
basis for the selection of a clerk. The candi- 
date selected must meet the combined qualifi- 
cations set up by the architect and the board 
of education. 

The clerk of the works should be selected 
when the construction contract is let. If pos- 
sible, the clerk should have had a hand in 
the planning process so that he may know 
many of the details of the design long before 
actual construction begins. To have such ex- 
perience would perhaps necessitate hiring a 
local person, with due regard to his qualifica- 
tions for the job. 

The clerk may be a regular employee of the 
school system involved or he may be a per- 


son chosen from private industry or business. 


It is conceivable that he be connected with 
a university in the capacity of school building 
consultant, who might arrange time from his 
regular position for such an assignment. 

The qualifications of the clerk of the works 
should be such that he understands and is 
able to carry out all of the requirements of 
the job. First, he must have a background in 
architectural practice or experience in building 
construction work. Second, he must have a 
knowledge of accounting procedure. Third, 
he must be able to develop and maintain good 
working relationships with construction work- 
ers. Fourth, he must know something of the 
difference between school building construc- 
tion and other forms of construction. Fifth, 
his character must be beyond reproach. 

The period of contract and the salary of 
the clerk are important considerations. The 
minimum period of contract should be from 
the time the general construction contract is 
let until the board of education formally ac- 
cepts the completed building. If possible, his 
employment should begin before the general 
contract for construction is signed. The clerk’s 
salary should be large enough to discourage his 
accepting bribes or working in collusion with 
the contractors or the materials salesmen. His 
salary might reasonably fall between that of 
the contractor’s general superintendent of con- 
struction and that of the superintendent of 
schools. On any construction job, a good clerk 
of the works may save, many times his salary 
for the board of education. 


Authority of the Clerk of the Works 


The clerk, in his relation to the board of 
education, has many responsibilities which, if 
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fulfilled completely, necessitate establishment 
of commensurate authority. The diagram on 
page 42 shows the position of the clerk of the 
works in the framework of the construction 
program of a large city. 

It should be noted that the relationship of 
the clerk is largely advisory; however, the 
position is in direct line with the assistant 
superintendent of schools in charge of plant. 
The clerk, according to the diagram, acts in 
an advisory capacity to the architect, the gen- 
eral contractor, and the subcontractors in 
co-ordinating their efforts. He has, generally 
speaking, no authority or responsibility in 
directing the workers. He may consult with 
the assistant superintendent in charge of 
business affairs and advise him on the pur- 
chase of certain materials, but he should have 
no direct contact with equipment or ma- 
terials salesmen. 

On the job, the clerk is the representative 
of the board of education (usually termed the 
Owner in a contract); however, he has no 
legal authority. His decisions; unless they are 
of a minor nature, must go through the super- 
intendent of schools to the board of education 
for approval. 

The duties of the clerk of the works in- 
cludes: (1) reporting costs and expenditures, 
(2) reporting progress of construction, (3) 
checking quantity and quality of materials, 
(4) advising the architect of faulty construc- 
tion and inferior workmanship, (5) recording 
any changes in plans and specifications, (6) 
informing the board of education and archi- 
tect of any irregularities in completing the 
contract, and (7) informing the architect of 
any changes in plans or specifications which 
the board of education wishes to make. 

Reporting costs and expenditures to the 
board of education at regular intervals re- 
quires extensive bookkeeping. The contractors 
generally keep detailed accounts of all ex- 
penditures and operation costs. For instance, 
many contractors keep such detailed accounts 
as the cost per cubic yard of concrete poured. 
Although this particular item is of little in- 
terest to the board of education, this example 
is cited simply to indicate that there are a 
number of detailed financial accounts which 
are available to the clerk of the works at all 
times. There are, however, certain accounts 
which must be regarded as the sole property 
of the contractor involved. These accounts 
usually pertain to operational costs of the 
firm contracting the job and may be with- 
held from the clerk. The clerk should keep a 
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Relationship of the clerk of the works to the school staff and to a construction 


running account of all expenditures so as to 
be able, at any given date, to supply accurate 
information as to expenditures on request of 
the board. 

From time to time, the board may want 
a formal report from the clerk on the progress 
of the job. It is usually wise to make this a 
written report so that all points are more 
easily included than is the case in a verbal 
report. Photographs also are helpful in show- 
ing what progress has been made. The written 
report should show the relationship of progress 
to the time schedule of the job. 

The time schedule of the job is usually pre- 
pared by the architect and the contractor 
prior to actually beginning construction. In 
these days of government restrictions, prior- 
ities, and shortages of materials, it is difficult 
strictly to adhere to a time schedule set up in 
advance; however, some plan of action must 
be proposed and met as closely as possible 
in order to complete a job at the required 
termination date of the contract. 


Relationship of the Clerk to the 
Architect 


The clerk of the works may represent the 
architect on all matters pertaining to the job 
under construction; here again the clerk has 
no legal authority. Authority is often dele- 
gated to the clerk by the architect, but the 
latter assumes all legal responsibility for the 
successful completion of the job. For example, 
it may be clearly understood by the con- 
tractors that they are to accept the decisions 
made by the clerk with the proviso that the 
architect will accept responsibility for any 
blunders made by the clerk in the perform- 
ance of his duty. Blunders often cost con- 
siderable sums of money; therefore, the archi- 
tect must have complete confidence in the 
person he chooses to represent him. Any 
mistake made by the clerk when he is acting 
for the architect must be assumed by the 
architect. 
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job in a school system. 


Owing to the nature of the job performed 
by the clerk, it is imperative that he and the 
architect visualize the problems as one in- 
dividual. Although disagreements may arise 
from time to time, the final word rests with 
the architect. In every case, the two men must 
be on friendly terms and their relationship 
must be cordial for the benefit of all con- 
cerned with the building under construction. 


Mutual Responsibilities of the Clerk 
and the Architect 


The clerk of the works must have a tem- 
porary office on the building site. This office 
will be used by the architect also. Although 
the architect may visit the site frequently, 
the clerk will be on the job whenever work 
is in progress so that he may properly super- 
vise the work. 

It is the duty of the clerk to report all 
faulty construction to the architect, where- 
upon the architect may wish to make adjust- 
ments or changes in the construction plan. 
Only in rare cases should the clerk be per- 
mitted to order such changes without the 
architect’s approval. A rare case would occur 
when immediate action is necessary in order 
to expedite the saving of considerable time 
and money. Every such change must be re- 
corded in writing and submitted to the archi- 
tect as a matter of record. If the clerk sees 
evidence of faulty workmanship, it is his 
prerogative to call to the attention of the 
contractor such work and demand that this 
work be corrected at the contractor’s expense. 
If the contractor refuses, the architect has 
the deciding voice in the matter. It is wise 
for the clerk to keep complete descriptions of 
all such cases. 

Departures from plans or specifications 
should be corrected as soon as noticed. Such 
contractual violations should be reported to 
the architect in writing with complete de- 
scriptions of the violations and recommenda- 
tions for their correction. These violations, 


if not corrected within a reasonable time, 
should be brought to the attention of the 
board of education through proper channels. 

As materials of construction arrive on the 
job from time to time, it should be the duty 
of the clerk to inspect each lot of ma- 
terials both for quantity and quality. In addi- 
tion, the clerk should see that the materials 
are properly stored until such time as they 
are used. On cost-plus jobs, if the quantity 
of materials shipped to the job do not agree 
with the shipping ticket, the clerk should 
notify the company concerned for proper 
credit or debit as the case may be. If the ma- 
terials are inferior in quality, or are not the 
materials specified, the clerk should either 
refuse to accept delivery or have a representa- 
tive of the seller visit the site to inspect the 
materials received. Some adjustment should 
be made by the vendor. The architect should 
be informed in the matter. 

Complete inspection of materials specifically 
requires that the clerk verify that samples of 
concrete and other bulk materials are analyzed 
and are proved to adhere to specifications. 

Checking costs should include the approval 
of the contractors’ requisitions for payment 
for services rendered. Before approvals can 
be made, the clerk must see that his accounts 
are in balance with those of the contractors 
and that the statements of work performed 
are in agreement with the field notes of the 
clerk. Occasionally a false requisition may be 
submitted. When this happens, the clerk 
should consult with the contractor involved 
to clarify the accuracy of the requisition. In 
the event of an unmistakably clear attempt 
to defraud, the architect must be consulted 
and it becomes his responsibility to bring 
action against the accused since final approval 
of all accounts is the architect’s responsibility. 

Whenever faulty workmanship is discovered 
by the clerk, he should immediately call this 
to the attention of the superintendent of con- 
struction and have such workmanship cor- 
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rected. This may result in the demolition of 
the inferior work and the reconstruction of 
the section in workmanlike manner. This 
means that the clerk should be ever watchful 
and alert to the quality of work being com- 
pleted so that large areas may not have to be 
demolished, then rebuilt. Of course, reports 
explaining the matter in detail should be 
forwarded to the architects and to the con- 
tractors involved. 

Requesting and reporting changes in the 
plans and specifications should always be done 
in writing since such changes, more often 
than not, require additional expenditures of 
funds. All changes must have the approval of 
the architect and the clerk, and copies of the 
written description and revised drawings, if 
any are necessary, must be filed with the con- 
tractors and the board of education. If changes 
in plans involve a large outlay of money, it 
may be necessary to secure the approval of 
the board of education before proceeding with 
the work. In this respect, the school board 
should establish a policy early during the 
construction of the building. That is, the 
board should specify the maximum amount of 
money which the clerk is authorized to spend 
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THE CLERK’S JOB IN SUMMARY 


1. A clerk of the works is a general overseer 
of a construction project. 

2. His job is to protect the interests of the 
Owner. 

3. Generally speaking, he should be employed 
and paid by the Owner; however, he is hired 
with the approval of the architect. 

4. He has no legal authority. 

5. His job is largely advisory. 

6. He acts as a co-ordinator of the work of 
the various contractors. 

7. He keeps detailed accounts of expenditures. 

8. He makes periodical reports to his superi- 
ors with respect to job progress. 

9. He reports any and all defects in work- 
manship or materials to the architect and to 
the Owner. 
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for putting into effect minor changes in the 
plans and specifications. It will be wise for 
the clerk to obtain the verbal approval of 
his superiors before making changes of any 
kind. 


Relationship of the Clerk to the 
Contractors 


The clerk should work co-operatively with 
the general contractor in seeing that the con- 
tract is fulfilled in every detail. Whenever 
there is a need for interpretation of the plans 
and specifications on the job, the clerk should 
help the contractor and his men with this 
aspect of their work. When a disagreement 
occurs, the architect will be the arbitrator and 
will make final judgment. 

The contractor should furnish any and all 
information to the clerk that the board of 
education may term necessary in the manage- 
ment of the funds allotted for the building. 
This information would include invoices of all 
materials delivered to the job, time sheets of 
the workers, a schedule of the wages of all 
workers, and any other accounts that the 
board of education feels is pertinent. 

The clerk, together with the general con- 
tractor, should co-ordinate the efforts of the 
subcontractors to see that the progress of 
the job is scheduled so that one trade will 
not be delayed by others. 


A CHECK LIST FOR A SAFER SCHOOL 


The growing crop of court decisions against 
the schools makes a principal or board mem- 
ber in New York State shiver in his official 
boots at the prospect of what might happen 
in the institution under his control. 

The responsibility for accident and mis- 
adventure on school grounds is being tossed 
in the laps of school officials at a frequency 
which is alarming and disturbing to say the 
least. It seems to be a more and more ac- 
cepted premise that the school as an institu- 
tion and supported by public funds is the 
logical source of revenue for the repayment 
of medical expenses brought on by accidents 
on school grounds or while under school 
supervision. 

A school official can very well ask himself 
whether his is a “safe” school and whether 
or not he is administering his institution in 
line with practices which will help to alleviate 
the dangers so often producing liability liti- 
gation. 

In respect to this troublesome situation con- 
siderable understanding can be gleaned from 
a perusal of past litigation. An evaluative eye 
directed toward court decisions clarifies to 
some degree the usual format of plaintiffs’ 
cases against the schools. 

An examination of court decisions and gov- 
erning opinions of state legal authorities‘ re- 
solves the question of school liability into 
four areas. These are as follows: (1) inade- 
quate and improper supervision; (2) faulty 
and dangerous condition of the school plant 
and property; (3) lack of rules and regula- 
tions governing the proper conduct of pupils 


*Assistant Professor of Education, St. 
versity, Canton, N. Y. 

The attorney general of the state and the legal branch 
of the State Education Department, Albany. 


Lawrence Uni- 


L. B. Hixon* 


on school property or under school control; 
(4) inadequate upkeep and stowage of inher- 
ently dangerous classroom material and school 
equipment. 


1. Inadequate and Improper Super- 
vision 

There are two common approaches of legal 
attack against the schools through claiming 
faulty supervision of student activity. 

The first form of litigation implies that the 
school activity in question is not being con- 
trolled through qualified leadership; that the 
persons in control do not have proper cre- 
dentials, training, authority or leadership po- 
tential in order to successfully and safely ad- 
minister that activity. 

The question of qualification is usually 
judged on the basis of the type and nature 
of teacher certification. For other staff mem- 
bers, as for example bus drivers, the final 
judgment may be formulated on consideration 
of license and training. In most cases a school 
is in a poor defensive position when it permits 
an activity involving the direct care of chil- 
dren to be managed by a person or persons 
whose credentials are not recognized by the 
state as qualified for such management. 

A second common cause for claiming lia- 
bility against schools exists in suits premised 
on allegations of lack of supervision. Such 
claims may be based on questions of in- 
attentive control by persons in charge of 
activities, where halfhearted, listless leader- 
ship is exerted. A child injured under such 
circumstances is in a favorable position to 
recover damages. 

In other cases the courts may have to 
decide whether or not the supervision was 
adequate or even present. The unsupervised 
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playground, the teacherless classroom, the un- 
watched loading point for school busses, are 
all examples and opening wedges into the 
defense of the school against suit. 


2. Faulty and Dangerous Conditions 
of the School Plant and Property 


The school authorities are charged by law 
with the maintenance and repair of the school 
building, land, and equipment. A child hurt 
on school property has a strong claim for 
reparation when it can be proved that the 
injury was due to the neglect of the school 
officials in keeping the plant and equipment 
in safe working operation. Of course, “safe” 
condition of the school plant is not an easy 
matter to be decided, and the person making 
a judgment must decide whether the school 
had done what it ought to have done as far 
as upkeep was concerned, whether the manu- 
facturer or contractor was at fault, and lastly 
whether or not a sensible use of the equipment 
was had. 


3. Lack of Rules and Regulations 
Governing the Proper Conduct of Pupils 
While on School Property or Under 
School Control 


In order that a school operate correctly, 
efficiently, and in a safe manner, there is an 
obligation on the part of the local authorities 
to establish rules and regulations which will 
govern school procedure. Without rules of 
some sort no fundamental policy and order 
can be established. In the courts of New York 
State, considerable emphasis is placed upon 
the presence or absence of school regulation 
when making decisions concerning a school’s 
liability for accident. The omission of a regu- 
lation can be damaging to a school’s legal 
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case when it can be established that the omis- 
sion directly contributed toward personal in- 
jury. For example, if it is found in court that 
a board of education had not issued a ruling 
governing the use of bicycles on _ school 
grounds, the board may very well be judged 
liable. School officials must feel their respon- 
sibility for safe operation of their schools by 
looking ahead toward possible danger areas 
and providing regulations which will lessen 
the incidence of accident. 


4. Inadequate Upkeep and Stowage of 
Inherently Dangerous Classroom Ma- 
terial and School Plant Equipment 


In the modern school there is an accumu- 
lation of all types of materials and equip- 
ment which are dangerous and which need 
particular attention in order that their poten- 
tial perils will not be realized. Certain jani- 
torial supplies, chemicals, machinery, electrical 
equipment need to be carefully contained and 
stored and their use specially supervised. A 
wise administrator is constantly on the alert 
that unauthorized personnel and students are 
not permitted access to this equipment. Not 
to have special care for this dangerous mate- 
rial is to invite trouble in the form of injury 
to some child and subsequent court action. 

The following check list? of questions is 
submitted as a possible starting point toward 
making the school a safer place. 


1. Are the fire escapes kept free from 
snow, ice, and other impediments? 


2. Are doors leading to fire escapes 
readily opened and equipped with 
checks to keep them open during drill 
or real emergency? 

3. Are pupils forbidden to use fire escapes 
or to stand on escape platforms except 
during fire drill or emergency? 

4. Are fire escapes periodically checked 
for safe condition and repair? 

5. Are pupils of the school protected 
against the hazards of manholes, eleva- 
tor lifts, and other dangerous construc- 
tions on the school grounds by means 
of fences or other safety measures? 


6. Are students by rules, warning, and 
supervision protected against the use 
of ramps, elevator lifts, and other 
janitorial aids? 

rp Are students prevented by rule, warn- 
ing, and supervision against entering 
unauthorized parts of the building, es- 
pecially those parts containing danger- 
ous school equipment? 

8. Are children on school grounds ‘and 
under school control prevented from 
engaging in dangerous play (i.e., throw- 
ing stones and sticks, unusually rough 
horseplay) ? 

9. Is adequate and continuous supervision 
provided pupils during the noon hour, 
at recess, on the playground, or during 
times when students are leaving or 
entering the school busses? 

10. Do bus drivers make certain that pupils 
are safely seated prior to getting under 
way and during bus trips? 

11. Are pupils conducted by the bus driver 
across the road when their homes or 
pick-up stations are on the left side 
of the highway? 

12. Are there adequate regulations ‘and 
supervision provided for the use of 
bicycles and automobiles on school 
property? 

13. Is the apparatus and equipment of the 
gymnasium in reasonably good aye 
for safe use? 


2These questions are, for the most part, based upon 
actual points brought up in the courts of New York State. 


14. In gymnastics and athletics, are stu- 
dents reasonably prepared by training 
and preparation to engage in rigorous 
activity? 

15. Are pupils warned in advance of the 
risks of certain physical activities so 
that they may better protect themselves 
from injury? 

16. Are gymnastic and athletic require- 
ments reasonable from a safety stand- 
point? 

17. Is continuous and qualified supervision 
provided for physical education? 

18. Are unauthorized students prevented 
from using gymnastic equipment? 

19. Are the sidewalks and entrance ways 
kept from being slippery, and are they 
in a safe “walking” condition? 

20. Are the floors and stairs free from im- 
pediments and secured against slipping? 


21. Is the playground equipment in a safe 
condition and secured against possible 
tilt, fall, and breakage? 

22. Have regulations and qualified super- 
vision been established for the play- 
ground? 

23. Are the school children prevented from 
playing on unauthorized portions of the 


school grounds? 

24. Is protective equipment in place ‘and 
in good shape on or around dangerous 
machinery in the industrial-arts rooms? 


25. Are students provided with protective 
clothing (i.e., aprons, safety glasses) 
in the industrial-arts rooms? 

26. Are dangerous’ chemicals 
against unauthorized use? 

27. Are students prevented from making 
dangerous unauthorized experiments in 
the laboratories and shops? ee 

28. Are students prevented from moving 
heavy, bulky school equipment (espe- 
cially shop material) which action 
might constitute the risk of over- 
exertion and/or physical harm? i 

29. Do instructors carefully account for 
and distribute dangerous chemicals and 
other materials? 


30. Is the school building kept in reason- 
able repair in order to prevent pupils 
from being injured by falling bits of 
masonry, roofing, paneling, etc.? ; 

31. Are janitorial supplies properly stored 
and organized for use so as not to con- 
flict with normal activities of the 
school? 


secured 


Community and School Relations 
T. M. Cornelius 


We often take community and school rela- 
tions for granted in small school systems be- 
cause we have ample contacts with each other 
and everybody seems to know what we are 
doing. Good understanding and co-operation 
are required between a small school and its 
community just as much as they are in a large 
school and community. Small communities 
offer less difficulties in setting up good pro- 
grams than do large ones. A correctly in- 
formed public will be a working public that 
can be understood and depended upon. 

A number of new public relations practices 
are in use this year at Addington, Okla. These 
have been of immediate help and will con- 
tinue to be useful in the future. Some of these 
practices are: 

1. Before the opening of school, a form 
was mailed to the high school students, listing 
courses that could be offered. The veturn of 
the form, with the student’s choice of courses 
was requested. This created interest because 
students were able to inform us before en- 
rollment day what courses interested them. 

2. Student handbooks have been printed and 
distributed. These contain the rules of the 
school and explain the policies of the admin- 
istration. Pupil and teacher relations are made 
easier and happier when duties and rights are 
understood 

3. Several field trips are planned for the 
year. Parents, teachers, and students agree 
that not all knowledge is enclosed in text- 
books. We are going to get some firsthand, 
on the spot, information and experience. 

4. Letters to former students are being sent 
out in order to keep them posted on school 
events. In turn, the former students are en- 
couraged to send back information and advice. 
This year we are sending all former students 
a questionnaire to determine what courses 
were most valuable and the least valuable to 
them. We ask them to recommend courses to 


be added to our curriculum. Last, we ask them 
to tell us their occupation so that we may see 
how well they are doing. 

5. News bulletins are sent to parents each 
week to inform them of student progress and 
school events. 

6. A letter, stressing the importance of at- 
tendance, was sent at the beginning of school 
to each parent. When a student has a par- 
ticularly good attendance record, a “thank 
you”’ note is sent to the parents for co-opera- 
tion at the end of the school year 

A community meeting was held during 
the first week of school. Here we discussed the 
problems of the new school year: (a) We ex- 
plained the new type of report card for the 
first four grades. Instead of A, B, Cc, D, etc., 
grades, the s (satisfactory) and v (unsatis- 
factory) system has been adopted. We intend 
to hold individual parent-teacher conferences 
(b) The teachers requested that they be 
allowed to visit the homes of their students 
This met the approval of all parents present 
at the community meeting; the parents are, 
in turn, expected to visit the school. (c) We 
decided that it would also be appropriate for 
some member of the faculty to visit each 
church in the community to explain the prob- 
lems_of the school. (d) A date was set for the 
first meeting of the PTA. Officers will be 
elected and plans made for the coming year. 
We anticipate an active organization this year. 

8. A set of policies have been formulated 
by the faculty. We agreed to work out our 
school problems at teachers’ meetings 

We believe that in order to give the youth 
of America the training they need, the com- 
munity and school must work together. By 
co-operation we may better understand the 
needs and interests of each student. We must 
strive to make each student into a _ well- 
rounded, informed individual, so that he may 
find his place in our complex society. 
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The St. Louis Convention 
of the AASA 


The American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators has such a vigorous program of 
all-year service and reaches its members so 
frequently through significant bulletins and 
news releases, as well as field men, that the 
annual conventions do not represent so clearly 
as they did formerly, points of departure in 
the life of the Association. The general meet- 
ings are so large and the sectional programs 
so numerous that it is difficult sometimes to 
discover a major pattern of educational prob- 
lems of concern to the Association. Association 
affairs are conducted by the Washington staff 
and statements of public stands to be taken 
by the Association on educational policies and 
resolutions are developed by specialists so 
that there is little spontaneous initiative on 
the part of the membership. The conventions 
have lost much of the excitement and en- 
thusiasm of the gatherings held a generation 
ago; they are largely mass meetings at which 
nationally famous educators and public men 
read carefully prepared papers. The only op- 
portunity for the exchange of opinion comes 
in the discussion groups and “clinics,” devoted 
to sharply limited special topics. The mem- 
bership is scattered among dozens of hotels 
and the informal meeting of members and 
the exchange of experiences in the lobbies has 
lost some of its original novelty. The great 
commercial exhibits are perhaps the most 
unifying single activity in that the booths and 
the aisles between the exhibits have become 
the common meeting place of the members. 

The St. Louis Convention, which was mid- 
western in tempo and spirit, developed the 
general theme of service through leadership 
for American education. Frank H. Trotter, 
president of the National School Boards As- 
sociation, and member of the Chattanooga, 
Tenn., school board, set the stage for the 
discussion of the general theme. At the Sun- 
day night meeting, he discussed in a broad 
way, the responsibility of the citizen to the 
schools, saying: 

Every public school system or school district 
can benefit from a good, well-balanced citizens 
committee which usually works as an advisory 
committee. To be of greatest help to school boards 
and school administrators, such committees should 
reflect the opinion of all groups in the community. 
They should be drawn from all cultural, pro- 
fessional, religious, political, and economic back- 
grounds. It is not important that they actually 
represent the various community organizations. 
Such committees may well begin operating by 
finding the facts about their schools, and how 
they compare with other good schools. Then hav- 
ing the facts, they are prepared to determine 
what, in their judgment, they should undertake 
first to improve the schools. They may discover 
so many things they want improved that they 
will recognize it would be unwise to insist that 
all improvements desired be undertaken at once. 
It is likely that the improvements they want may 
need to be spread over a period of years, just to 
bring the physical needs up to the level they 
desire. They may want to work for better trained 
and better paid teachers, because they know that 
better salaries attract better teachers 


When these needs have been met, they may 
want to work with the school administrator and 
his staff, the board of education, the teachers, 
principals, and pupils on improving the cur- 
riculum, or bringing it up to date to better 
meet’ the needs of the time. I think the citizen 
has an obligation in all of these matters, but 
most citizens have not yet assumed these obliga- 
tions, nor have they been encouraged very much 
to do so. 

At the Monday session, Clifford M. Kelly, 
St. Louis, president of the Associated Ex- 
hibitors, pointed out the fact that the pub- 
lishers and the manufacturers of school equip- 
ment are ably supporting the leadership of 
the professional educators in providing new 
and highly usable text and reference books 
and instructionally valuable teaching materials, 
furniture, etc. There is an effective effort for 
educational service in the new productions 
offered in the Exhibit. 

“The Services of the 3 R’s in Today’s 
Schools” was brought out by Secretary Willard 
Givens, of the National Education Associa- 
tion. He said in part: 

There seems to be little reason for anyone to 
doubt that the results obtained by the schools 
in the teaching of reading are vastly better than 
they were 10, 20, 50 years ago, or at any time 
in the past. Decade by decade, illiteracy has been 
reduced in this country. Formerly the census taker 
asked at every home: “How many people reside 
here who cannot read and write?” This embar- 
rassing question was answered in the affirmative 
by 20 per cent of the population above 10 years 
of age in 1870. This percentage had so declined 
by 1940 that the census enumerator was in- 
structed to substitute the question: “How many 
years have you attended school?” 

Our people are not only able to read, they do 
read. A total of 53,300,000 daily papers were 
purchased every day in 1950. More than 10,000 
weekly newspapers and 6800 magazines circulated 
to millions of readers that year. 

Some 25 per cent of the adults in the United 
States are card-carrying members of the public 
library. They don’t all use their cards regularly, 
but even so, about one fourth of all the reading 
that goes on is done from library books. 

In 1896, books loaned to the public from 
libraries and lending societies totaled 35,000,000, 
compared to 356,000,000 a half century later in 
1946. Readership is extended still further by 
hundreds of school and college libraries, by book- 
stores, and by book clubs. 

This year 500,000,000 copies of books will be 
published in the U. S.— 411,000 separate titles. 
At least 60 per cent of these are books for the 
adult reading public. People who buy books and 
newspapers know how to read. 


Senator Kefauver Speaks 


The expected high spot in the Convention 
was the address by Hon. Estes Kefauver, 
U. S$. Senator from Tennessee, who in dis- 
cussing the topic, “Tomorrow’s Schools,” ex- 
pressed his own opinion on present-day na- 
tional educational policies, in which he 
supported the further development of the 
U. S. Office of Education and federal support 
of the schools. 

The topic of leadership in American edu- 
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Supt. Kenneth E. Oberholtzer 
President AASA, 1951-52. 


cation was emphasized by inference by the 
incoming president of the Association, Supt. 
Virgil M. Rogers, Battle Creek, Mich., in his 
presentation of the Yearbook, “The American 
School Superintendency.” Dr. Rogers sum- 
marized the challenge contained in the book 
by quoting from Mrs. Catharine Mulberry, 
member of the Chicago board of education 
who, in the concluding chapter wrote: 

Should we achieve the impossible and 
have an ideal community and an ideal school 
system, so far as physical conditions, financial 
support, and community organization are con- 
cerned, in education we are still dealing with 
intangibles, and in the superintendency, with 
human beings. On the personality of the super- 
intendent, the warmth of his smile, the sincerity 
of his handclasp, and the depth of his under- 
standing and wisdom, will depend in many in- 
stances the resolution of a difficult situation, the 
unraveling of a complicated tangle. On his fair- 
ness, wisdom, and judgment will depend whether 
the school system, and through it the community, 
will go forward or backward. And in his spirit 
will ultimately lie the answer to many of our 
most perplexing national problems. 

Whether or not this spirit is to be one of 
courage and foresight, of forthright determina- 
tion to meet all issues squarely and honestly, with 
deep spiritual insight and compassion, and intense 
devotion to the general welfare, is the challenge 
of the superintendency to all who enroll in 
it. It offers an opportunity for personal service 
to God, to country, and to one’s fellow man 
which is exceeded in few, if any, other profes- 
sions, The superintendent is an orchestra leader, 
drawing from the community harmony or dis- 
cord. The superintendent is a plant manager, 
leading an organization into success with skill and 
devotion. The superintendent is a person with 
an unlimited opportunity for service and a truly 
great responsibility for leadership. 

At the fourth general session of the As- 
sociation, President Wm. F. Russell, of Teach- 
ers College, New York, argued that ancient 
errors and difficulties must be eliminated from 
American education before there can be true 
leadership in American schools for the better- 
ment of American life. There must be modern 
solutions of such problems as encouraging 
inventiveness and adaptability on the part 
of all citizens; there must be a new solution 
of the problem of discipline; there must be 
new approaches to the development of leaders. 
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The Annual Show 


The annual entertainment provided for the 
members by the Associated Exhibitors con- 
sisted of magnificently performed selections 
from the operas of Rodgers and Hammerstein, 
by the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, a 
chorus, and soloists. Dr. Willard E. Goslin, 
of Peabody College for Teachers, was pre- 
sented with the 1952 American Education 
Award. In his response, Dr. Goslin reviewed 
the origins and growth of American democracy 
and pointed out the necessity of an educational 
service by the schools which will perpetuate 
these ideals. Educators must take the lead 
in promoting the great grand cycle of public 
interest in education which is now under way. 

President Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, who 
handled the general meetings with tact and 
smoothness, announced at the final session 
that the local vote for the resolutions was 
overwhelmingly in favor of the 21 separate 
propositions that are also to be voted on in 
Los Angeles and Boston. Among the resolu- 
tions proposed are: the proposition that the 
schools must be kept free and strong as the 
indispensable foundation for preserving our 
representative form of government and the 
security rights of childhood and _ national 
security. “It is imperative that members of 
the Communist party shall not be employed 
in our schools.” A resolution on the military 
program urges that every effort be made to 
meet the personnel needs of the armed forces 
with the least interruption of educational 
careers of youth; opposition was expressed to 
any form of legislation which in the name 
of national security would set up separate 
educational agencies to absorb, supplant, or 
duplicate existing facilities. Another resolu- 
tion deplores the limitation of critical ma- 
terials in school buildings and urges increased 
allocations to enable schools and colleges to 
meet their building needs and to operate with- 


out further interruptions. The problem of 
inflation caused the following resolution to 
be presented: “In recent years the continuous 
decline in the purchasing power of the dollar 
has forced the sacrifice of hard-won school 
improvements in many places. As a result of 
rising costs many school boards are faced with 
the prospect of enforced curtailment of school 
services because of statutory limitations upon 
revenues and borrowing power. We urge 
effective action by private enterprise and gov- 
ernment to control the creeping inflation that 
threatens the national economy.” The work 
of boards of education was recognized in 
the following resolution: “We express our 
appreciation for the unselfish service rendered 
by thousands of community-minded members 
of school boards, and for their efforts for 
more effective service to education through 
associations of school boards both state and 
national. As school administrators, we pledge 
our co-operation to these associations.” 


Discussion Meetings 


The entire day, Tuesday, was devoted to 
“clinics” and discussion groups. The Associa- 
tion was divided into a dozen major groups 
for the discussion of such problems as: 
(1) vocational education and war production 
training, (2) athletics, (3) teacher education, 
(4) problems of rural and town schools, 
(5) high schools and national defense, (6) 
adult education, (7) public relations in small 
communities, (8) education in the armed 
forces, (9) citizenship training. (10) PTA, 
(11) the superintendency as such, etc 


School Board Problems 


A discussion group on Monday afternoon 
developed the idea that boards of education 
are not merely responsible for good public 
relations in their respective communities, but 


that school publicity and all community rela- 
tions are a two-way street in which the public 
must be informed about the schools and the 
board must receive the public recommenda- 
tions concerning community needs and wants. 
Mrs. H. M. Mulberry, a member of the Chi- 
cago board of education, discussed in detail 
the Illinois advisory citizens’ committee, which 
has been particularly successful as a channel 
for harmonizing widely varying groups and 
their opposed opinions. The committee has 
recommended school legislation resulting in 
better school support and improved instruc- 
tional services. The press and the radio, said 
Mrs. Mulberry, must sell the schools or 
they will be sunk. The meeting brought out 
the magnificent results achieved in such states 
as Louisiana, Nebraska, and South Dakota 
through lay participation. 

A “clinic” group in which school board 
members were strongly represented, took up 
the problems of “The Superintendent and the 
Superintendency.” The discussion brought to 
the foreground members of boards of educa- 
tion, particularly Mrs. H. M. Mulberry, mem- 
ber of the Chicago board of education, and 
Ronald J. Foulis, a former member of the 
Ladue board of education in suburban St 
Louis. 

An overflow crowd heard experts in school 
planning and construction discuss present-day 
problems of elementary classroom design, 
gymnasium planning, and the use of substitute 
materials in place of steel. 

The estimated attendance at the meeting 
was in the neighborhood of 5000. Some 300 
firms and organizations whose books and 
materials were classified in approximately 100 
groups, provided a high spot in the history 
of educational exhibits. 

An exhibit of plans, photographs, and 
models of new school buildings aroused great 
interest. Most of the work was from the offices 
of middle-west architects. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL BOARDS 
CONVENTION RECORDS GROWTH 


Great satisfaction was expressed by officers 
and members of the National School Boards 
Association, following the successful conven- 
tion in St. Louis, February 22-23, at the 
magnificent growth recorded in the member 
organizations and in the effectiveness of the 
work accomplished by the national officers 
during 1951-52. The total work of the As- 
sociation and the highly effective sessions at- 
tracted wide attention among the school 
administrators who came to the St. Louis 
convention of the AASA. President F. H. 
Trotter was particularly happy in his conduct 
of the meetings, and Secretary Edward M. 
Tuttle won renewed respect for his very effi- 
cient record and the smooth running of the 
convention. 

The high character of the membership of 
the Association, made up as it is of successful 
professional and businessmen, who are mem- 
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bers of boards of education purely because 
of their interest in education and in the civic 
welfare of their communities, gives the con- 
ventions of the NSBA a peculiarly dignified 
but friendly character. The business is con- 
ducted with decorum and dispatch, and con- 
flicting opinions are expressed from the floor 
with frankness and a notable lack of per- 
sonalities. There is an absence of self-interest 
and of professionalism which so often leads 
to dull and dogmatic discussions in teacher 
groups. School board members may not have 
a mastery of pedagogical terminology, but 
they make up for this lack in the directness 
and vigor of their expression of ideas. 


The Year’s Work 


NSBA is essentially a federation of state 
school board associations and conducts its 


business as such. The national office repre- 
sents the state organizations and, while the 
directors and the executive secretary frequent- 
ly act upon their own initative and judgment, 
much if not most of the influence of the 
Association on national matters is exerted 
through expressions of support or opposition 
by the state associations. The annual conven- 
tions focus the results of each year’s work, 
enable the state organizations and the national 
officers to report progress and to receive direc- 
tions in the shape of the annual resolutions 
which will renew and shape their efforts to 
agree with the Association’s decisions. 

At St. Louis, President F. H. Trotter made 
an exceedingly modest report of his steward- 
ship. He dwelled on the growth of the State 
Associations, which have shown _ increased 
understanding and sincere interest in the 
solution of school problems. “The National 
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Association,” said Mr. Trotter, “is growing in 
importance and interest and is doing on the 
national level what the state associations are 
so effectively doing in their respective states.” 

Secretary Edward M. Tuttle reported in 
detail on the effective work which he has been 
doing with the state associations. These have 
grown in number to 42, and possibly 43, 
active state bodies. During the year, Mr. 
Tuttle sent each of the state organizations a 
biweekly release on important national prob- 
lems of school organization or finance. The 
influence of the National Association has 
moved forward steadily through the liaison 
work of Mr. Tuttle, with officials of the U. S. 
Office of Education, various federal agencies, 
and national professional organizations. Mr. 
Tuttle concluded by outlining areas in which 
the Association can assist in the work of local 
organizations. “School boards,” he said, “can- 
not operate in isolation. They must under- 
stand their own educational problems in terms 
of state and national conditions and must 
work forward courageously to meet pressures 
brought against the schools. While they must 
accept honest criticism, they must work for- 
ward to improve education in the interest of 
children.” 


Written Policies for Boards 


An effective plan for giving every member 
attending the convention opportunity to ex- 
press himself on an important school board 
practice was used on Friday afternoon. Mrs. 
Harold Meeks, vice-president of the East 
Baton Rouge, La., parish school board, pre- 
sented an informative paper on “The Pur- 
poses and Uses of Written Policies for Boards 
of Education.” The 298 members of the As- 
sociation present then split up into 20 dis- 
cussion groups on policy formation. 

The summary of the discussions indicates 
that there is a lamentable failure on the part 
of many school boards to use this essential 
aid in administration. Of 265 boards repre- 
sented, only 35 per cent have written state- 
ments of policies and rules. The groups urged 
that the improvement of education and sim- 
plification of administrative government are 
inevitable outcomes of written policies which 
are carefully balanced, broad in application, 
and frequently revised. The policies should 
cover the legal limitations under which the 
boards act and should outline the duties of 
the administrative and professional staffs; 
include statements of general and curricular 
policies, of business procedures, of relations 
to pupils and patrons; and should be avail- 
able to the staff and citizens generally. 


School Plant Problems 
Recognition of the Association’s valuable 
contributions to the problems of school build- 
ing construction under the controlled materials 
plan of the manpower control, and to the 
national school facilities survey was evidenced 
on Saturday morning when government offi- 


cials gave advance information on _ these 
important topics. 
Paul J. Keith, representing the U. S. Office 


of Education, reported the progress made in 
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F. H. Trotter, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Re-elected President NSBA. 


“The National School Facilities Survey of 
States Under Public Law 815.” Twenty-nine 
states have completed their surveys of school 
facilities and two more states will shortly 
make reports. 

The second part of the School Facilities 
Survey, to begin shortly, will consist of the 
preparation of state and local long-range pro- 
grams of school plant construction and will 
embrace such matters as the reorganization of 
school districts, the realigning of attendance 
districts, equalization of financial burdens, and 
the actual planning of buildings. 

Rall I. Grigsby, director of the Civilian 
Education Requirements Division of the Office 
of Education, who reported on “The Current 
Situation Regarding Educational Construction 
Under the Controlled Materials Plan,” de- 
clared that the schools are fourth in the line 
of preference and are preceded only by the 
military, the atomic development, and the 
essential war industries. 

J. L. McCaskill, director of the National 
Conference for the Mobilization of Education, 
reported that the several governmental agen- 
cies concerned with the man-power situation 
during the emergency, have been convinced 
that education must be continued in war as in 
peace. The present shortages are likely to 
become acute in 1953 and 1954 if General 
Hershey’s demand for a pool of 500,000 avail- 
able men for the military is to be maintained. 


Business Session 

Elsewhere in this JourNnAL, Mr. Tuttle’s 
report of the convention touches on high spots 
of the speaking program and the resolutions. 
The business session gave evidence that the 
organization is not afraid to reduce its dues 
from $8 to $6 for each million dollars of 
ordinary school expenses. Mr. O. H. Roberts, 
Jr., who prepared the resolutions, had some 
difficulty in harmonizing late requests for 
additional resolutions with the overall position 
of the Association. After considerable debate 
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a resolution favoring federal aid to education 
was eliminated and a further resolution of the 
Texas delegation opposing federal aid was 
voted down. 

The following officers were elected: 

President —F. H. Trotter, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

First Vice-President — Clifton B. Smith, 
Freeport, N. Y. 

Second Vice-President — Myron W. Clark, 
Stewartville, Minn. 


Treasurer — Robert M. Cole, Springfield, 
Ill. 


Directors: 


Dr. Ray K. Dailey, Houston, Tex. 
J. W. Whitehead, Massachusetts 
Jack Merchant, California 

Mrs. Henry Owen, Washington 
Keith A. Kinsey, Colorado 

Edwin V. Coulbourn, Virginia 

R. B. Creuser, South Dakota 

J. H. Woodall, Georgia 


The Association voted to hold its 1953 con- 
vention in Atlantic City, on the Friday and 
Saturday preceding the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators. 


The annual banquet which overflowed the 
Statler Hotel Ballroom and provided a fitting 
close to the convention, was addressed by 
U. S. District Judge Luther H. Youngdahl, 
former governor of Minnesota. Considerable 
insight into the practical problems of the 
schools was reflected in Mr. Youngdahl’s in- 
sistence upon larger financial support for 
schools and the maintenance of programs dur- 
ing the present emergency. “There must be a 
reasonable balance between our military needs 
and the imperative needs for strengthening 
human values at home,” he urged. 


BREMERTON STUDIES SCHOOLS 


The Bremerton, Wash., board of education in 
developing its school building program, is making 
use of two citizen groups as a means of assuring 
the soundness of its plans and securing maxi- 
mum community co-operation. The Citizens Ad- 
visory Subcommittee represents the community at 
large and acts as a liaison between the voters, 
the patrons, and the board of education. The 
Fact Finding Group acts as a nonprofessional 
survey committee, which works closely with the 
board of education and the school executives in 
the development of necessary data. 

Bremerton is a rapidly growing city which, in 
1939, had a school population of 3900. In Feb- 
ruary, 1952, this population had risen to 8000, 
plus 700 students enrolled in the junior college. 
In 1960, it is predicted that the school population, 
excluding the college, will be 12,000. 

As a result of facts discovered by the Fact 
Finding Group, the board of education has just 
completed a 13-classroom elementary school, to 
which four rooms will be added shortly. The 
board has also under way another elementary 
building, and is preparing plans for a further 
addition, as well as a junior high school, and a 
classroom building for the junior college. It is 
expected that before 1956 several additional ele- 
mentary schools will be needed, and a second 
senior high school. 
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“The American 
Sehool Board Aournal 


William C. Bruce, Editor 





AN OPPORTUNITY AND A 
DILEMMA 


A REASSURING factor in the outburst 
of local interest in better schools is rep- 
resented in the Citizens’ Committee move- 
ment, which has been gaining enormous 
strength in the past three years. The suc- 
cessful annual meeting of the self-con- 
stituted National Citizens’ Commission for 
Public Education, held recently in St. 
Louis, gives indication of a new and vigor- 
ous approach to the ever difficult problem 
of maintaining constructive local interest 
in the school system and the needed 
growth in the program of education. 

During the past 25 years most boards 
of education have been satisfied to depend 
on the PTA for their organized contacts 
with the local community. Parents have a 
natural interest in the schools centered in 
their own children and in the children of 
their neighbors. They will support any 
constructive movement which will provide 
better school facilities and a better teach- 
ing program for their children. They are 
not susceptible to the selfish moves of tax 
objectors and they look with suspicion on 
the leftist type of progressives. 

A citizens’ committee on public educa- 
tion can undertake many services which 
the narrower interests of the PTA mem- 
bership prevent these groups from render- 
ing. Its representation of social, business, 
labor, civic, religious, professional, neigh- 
borhood, and other groups enables it to 
give voice to a wide variety of opinions 
and interests. Such a committee can at- 
tract and hold a high quality of members 
and exert a degree of leadership that can- 
not be maintained by any interest except 
the over-all good of education as a social 
and community force. 

It is wise, we think, for the school board 
in every community to initiate and sup- 
port a citizens’ committee. Not every town 
or city can have a permanent, self-per- 
petuating committee without considerable 
danger. The very essence of a citizens’ 
committee is its democracy, its representa- 
tion of the whole community, its freedom 
from control by interests and groups out- 
side the community, its independence of 
thought and action, and its wholehearted 
devotion to the interests of the children. 
It will be wiser in many situations to have 
temporary committees who will limit their 
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activities for a period of a year or two to 
a definite project needed by the schools. 
Such committees have the peculiar demo- 
cratic advantage of going out of existence 
when their task is completed and of allow- 
ing a new group in another year to do a 
definite job in a new situation. 

A number of middle size and larger cities 
had, during the first three decades of this 
century, citizens’ groups interested in 
public education. It is worth noting that 
most of these groups lost standing and 
influence and went out of existence. Their 
failure was due to inbreeding, unwise social 
uplifting, or a plain inclination to interfere 
with the superintendent and the school 
board. The new citizens’ committees for 
public education must not be allowed to 
fail as did their earlier prototypes. They 
must not be diverted from doing construc- 
tive jobs by any interest or ism which 
interferes with the rights and the freedom 
of our institutions. 


MORAL TRAINING IN THE 
SCHOOLS 


THE spiritual foundations on which the 
culture and the democracy of the United 
States rest came to the surface in a re- 
markable statement adopted by the New 
York State Board of Regents, November 
30, 1951, and made public in the Official 
Bulletin to the schools. 


Belief in and dependence upon almighty God 
was the very cornerstone upon which our Found- 
ing Fathers builded. 

Our State Constitution opens with these solemn 
words: “We, the People of the State of New 
York, grateful to Almighty God for our Freedom, 
in order to secure its blessings, do establish this 
Constitution.” 

We are convinced that this fundamental belief 
and dependence of the American — always a re- 
ligious — people is the best security against the 
dangers of these difficult days. In our opinion, the 
securing of the peace and safety of our country 
and our state against such dangers points to the 
essentiality that almighty God is their creator, 
and that by Him they have been endowed with 
their inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

We believe that at the commencement of each 
school day the act of allegiance to the Flag 
might well be joined with this act of reverence 
to God: “Almighty God, we acknowledge our 
dependence upon Thee, and we beg Thy blessings 
upon us, our parents, our teachers, and our 
country.” 

We believe that the school day thus started 
might well include specific programs stressing the 
moral and spiritual heritage which is America’s, 
the trust which our pioneering ancestors placed 
in almighty God, their gratitude to Him from 
whom they freely and frequently acknowledged 
came their blessings and their freedom and their 
abiding belief in the free way of life and in the 
universal brotherhood of man based upon their 
acknowledgment of the fatherhood of their 
Creator, almighty God, whom they loved and 
reverenced in diverse ways. 


We believe that thus constantly confronted 
with the basic truth of their existence and in- 
spired by the example of their ancestors, our 
children will find all their studies brought into 
focus and accord, respect for lawful authority 
and obedience to law will be the natural con- 
comitant of their growth, and each of them will 
be properly prepared to follow the faith of his 
or her father, as he or she receives the same at 
mother’s knee, by father’s side, and as such faith 
is expounded and strengthened for them by his 
or her religious leaders. 

We believe that thus the school will fulfill its 
high function of supplementing the training of 
the home, ever intensifying in the child that 
love for God, for parents, and for home which 
is the mark of true character training and the 
sure guarantee of a country’s welfare. 

We believe that such is the best way of in- 
suring that this government and our way of life 
shall not perish from the earth. 


We believe that this Statement will be sub- 
scribed to by all men and women of good will, 
and we call upon all of them to aid in giving 
life to our program. 


SCHOOLS AND THE PRESS 

A USEFUL bulletin, issued by the AASA, 
outlines the important issues to be met and 
the procedures to be used by the super- 
intendent of schools in dealing with the 
local press. It seems worth while to add 
two points to the numerous suggestions 
made in the pamphlet for better school 
public relations through the newspapers. 

The superintendent as chief school 
executive is the natural first contact of the 
school board, the school executive, staff, 
and the teachers with the reporters and 
newspaper editors. But this contact will 
soon sour and fail in its true opportunity 
if it is used to promote any but the in- 
terests of the children and of the schools 
as a community institution. There are 
numerous situations in which the super- 
intendent should not be the spokesman, but 
credit for an achievement should be given 
to the president or a member of the school 
board, to the business manager, or to a 
lesser member of the supervisory or teach- 
ing staff. Whatever professional or personal 
advantage comes to the superintendent 
must be incidental. 

The schools which expect more than a 
minimum attention from the press must 
do more than a casually acceptable job of 
education. Unless they give evidence of 
sound educational planning and competent 
administration and of real growth and 
achievement in at least some few depart- 
ments of their work, it is likely that the 
editor and the newsmen share some doubts 
about the chief executive or the board. The 
reporting will then take on a less than rou- 
tine tone and the editorial comments will be 
critical. The schools must achieve the sup- 
port of the press by genuine merit and the 
superintendent and the school board must 
hold respect and personal support by 
proved ability and devotion to the job. 
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The Edgebrook School, McHenry, Illinois, is placed at one end of a large sodded playground. — Raymond 
A. Orput & Associates, Architects and Engineers, Rockford, Illinois. (Carl Ullrich, Inc., Photos) 


New School of Curvilinear Design 


Bringing Unrefracted Light Into Classrooms 


Raymond A, Orput* 


Curvilinear design was employed in the duce an educational unit of unique yet prac- 


more costly than the traditional type of 
Edgebrook School of McHenry, Ill., to pro- _ tical facilities. It was found that the curvi- _ building. 
inl tttn hee, bee OO design, although adding greatly to the In addition to providing interesting corri- 


Engineers, Rockford, Ill 


beauty and utility of the structure, was not 


dor treatment, this design was employed to 









edagebrook school, mchenry, illinois 
raymond a orput 


a associates 
architects _ 


rockford, itlinois 





engineers 
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The principal's office has built-in wardrobes, book- General view of the foyer fireplace. Limestone and 
cases, and large fireproof files for pupil records. brick have been used effectively for varying the 
texture and interest of the permanent wall finish. 
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The outer walls of each 


orientation 


for desks, 


thus 


conforming to the Harmon theory of angle 
ilinement for the avoidance of body shadows 


on the students’ work 
Edgebrook School 


1S 


located 


on a lf 


)-acre 


tract opposite extensive private golf grounds 


The school grounds offer facilities for a school 


plavground and also 


serve 


as 


a public 


park 


2 





of the building are given. 


and playground for the children during the 
summer months. The 
that it used 
junior 


so designed 
can be either as a grade and 
high K-6 unit. At 
due to the reflected growth of sub- 
urban Chicago, the building is used exclusive- 
the 
The grand front entrance tover provides a 


SC hool is 


school or as a 
present 
grades 


lv for first six 


classroom are entirely clear glass. 


Interesting views 


spacious area for primary 
P.T.A. group-meeting space 
a huge fireplace. The 
for expansion at both 
the use of tangential age groups 
are nicely divided to provide recreational and 
The 


between the tangential corridors is planned 


play activity and 
centered around 
building is arranged 
extremities, and by 
corridors 
intervening 


disciplinary controls space 





The tangential corridors are finished in glazed brick 


and tile, 


asphalt 


tile 


floors, 


and acoustical 
ceilings. Display cabinets are placed at intersections. 


tile 
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The main foyer because of its design and finish may 
be used as a gathering place for PTA groups and for 
large group activities of pupils. 
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A typical classroom showing the arrangement of chalk board and tack board, concrete block walls, 
fluorescent lighting, acoustic tile ceiling, and cabinet concealed unit ventilator. 


filled in with an auditorium on the 
right end of the building to serve the junior 
high school ages and as an outdoor theater 
at the primary or left wing of the structure 
with the added classrooms to complete the 
ultimate design. 

Maximum use has been made of glass to 
give healthful lighting and to provide a re- 
freshing view for both students and teachers, 
thus establishing a happy, carefree atmos- 
phere for the pupils’ classroom activity 

Built-in features such as bookcases, teach- 
ers’ filing cabinets, pupils’ project areas, story- 
telling nooks, etc., leave little to be desired 
in perfectly balanced classrooms. An area of 
900 square feet for student activities is pro- 
vided in each of the classrooms. The rear 
wings of the school have doors leading directly 
to the playground from each classroom. The 
general office, orienting off the spacious 
entrance foyer, is enclosed with clear plate 
glass and high exterior windows which bring 
in an abundance of unrefracted natural light 

Because of the long sweeping lines in the 
general curvilinear design of the school, the 
labor of laying stone and brick did not make 
the task much different from the ordinary 
school building. The resulting structure is 
much more utilitarian, satisfying and artistic 
in its proportions and interest than a con- 
ventional straight-line building 

The portion of the school now completed 
provides for 11 classrooms with a total square 
footage of $287,342 


to be 


26.488, at a cost of 
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or a unit cost of $10.84 per square foot. 
The building is of Class A construction and 
has the utilities installed to provide for eight 
additional classrooms if desired. 


MOBILE UNITS HELP 
SCHOOLHOUSING 


Geneva E. Foss* 


Attractive mobile units on landscaped sites 
will, in the fall of 1952, help the Spokane 
public schools solve some of the District’s 
worries concerning adequate housing for an 
increasing school population despite mounting 
building costs. 

“Parents who have read recent releases 
from meetings of the school board may have 
hazy ideas about the school buildings now 
being planned,’ Superintendent John A 
Shaw recently said. “Perhaps a brief review of 
the facts may help: Two facts are basic 
First, the school population in Spokane is 
increasing at the rate of 1200 to 1500 pupils 
per year, and will continue at that rate for at 
least 10 years. 

“Second, school-building construction costs 
have so increased that it is common to pay 
$30,000 for a classroom for 30 pupils, es- 
tablishing a capital expenditure for Spokane 
of at least $1,200,000 per annum for some 
years to come 

“This does not take into account the need 
for high school expansion, at a probable cost 


*Spokane, Wash 


of $1,500 per pupil. Our legal bonding capacity 
is now down to $3,500,000. Three years’ con- 
struction of a permanent type will find us 
with no bonding capacity and with a $1,500,- 


000 per year job ahead of us,” Mr. Shaw 
said 
Solutions, according to him, seem to be: 


(1) Go ahead with permanent construction 
if the voters will approve bond issues. (2) Go 
on half-day sessions. ““‘We had experience with 
half-day sessions during the war and want 
no more of them,” Superintendent Shaw com- 
mented. (3) Find a less expensive type of 
construction during the expansion period and 
go into permanent construction after the 
population has stabilized. 

Solution 3 is the one the school board has 
accepted for 1952 and 1953. Thirty new class- 
rooms will be needed for September, 1952, 
and 30 more for September, 1953. Now 125 
mobile classrooms of frame construction are 
in use out of a total of 821 active classrooms 

‘Experience with home building in Spokane 
leads us to believe that competitive bidding 
can produce attractive mobile unit classrooms, 
at a figure that will enable us to put the 
rooms into service, equipped, with site land- 
scaped for approximately $10,000 each,” Mr 
Shaw said. “Experience has also shown that 
primary schools of four to six rooms are 
very satisfactory units. 

“The school board is, therefore, planning 
construction of at least three 4-room units 
and four single-room units during the spring 

“The 1952 plan will provide 16 rooms 
where 30 are needed. If work planned for 


(Concluded on page 86) 
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General View, Unit II, Wausau Senior High School, Wausau, Wisconsin.— Oppenhamer & Obel, 
Architects, Wausau, Wisconsin 


The Wausau Senior High Schoo 


G. W. Bannerman* 


In 1930 it was evident that the citizens of 
Wausau, Wis., were faced with the problem of 
building a new senior high school. The old Sen- 
ior High School, erected in 1898, was crowded 
far beyond capacity, and teachers found it next 
to impossible to do efficient work. School offi- 
cials suggested at the time that the proposed 
new school building consist of three units, with 
work on Unit I to start in 1935. It was felt 
that this plan would make possible the con- 
tinued maximum use of the old Senior High 
School while the first two units were being 
erected. 

Architect Irving Obel was engaged to work 
with school officials in the preparation of 
plans for the new building. Teachers, board 
members, principals, department heads, and 
the superintendent gave valuable assistance 
to the architect. The first unit, which con- 
sisted of a girls’ modern gymnasium, a large 
ittractive library, 23 classrooms, and several 
auxiliary rooms, was completed in 1936 at a 
total cost of $265,000 exclusive of equipment 


Plans for Unit II 


In 1945 the superintendent of schools and 
the principal of the Senior High School were 





An upper corridor used as an art gallery. Gimbel’s traveling 
*Superintendent of Schools, Wausau, Wi exhibit on display. 
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Floor Plans, Wausau Senior High School, 
nsin. Oppenhamer & Obel, 


Wausau, Wis- 
Architects, Wausau, Wisconsin. 
the old building in outline. 


KEY: 
1. Corridor 17. Art 
2. Office 18. Graphic Arts 
3. Boys’ Toilet 19. Agriculture 
4. Girls’ Toilet 20. Book Room 
5. Girls’ Room 21. Commercial 
6. Washroom 22. Band Room 
7. Storage 23. Practice Room 
8. Janitor 24. Instrument Storage 
9. Mathematics 25. Scenery Room 
10. Language 26. Check Room 
11. Science 27. Ticket Office 
12. General Drafting 28. Auxiliary Room 
13. Electricity (temporarily 29. Test Room 
cafeteria) 30. Vocal Room 
14. Aviation and Auto Me- 31. School Publication Room 
chanics (temporarily 32. Teachers’ Rest Room 
cafeteria) (ladies) 
15. General Wood 33. Movie Projection Booth 
16. General Metal 
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authorized by the board of education to start 
work with Architect Obel, department heads, 
teachers, and the building superintendent in 
the completion of plans for Unit I]. The 
original blueprints were very carefully studied. 
Recently built senior high schools in the 
Middle West were inspected; the local popu- 
lation trends were analyzed, and the entire 
educational needs of the community 
After two planning, 
recommendations were presented to the board 
of education for final approval. Tentative 
bids were secured, and in 1948 the Wausau 
board of education presented to the commen 
council, a fully documented 15-year school 
building program, with Unit II of the high 
school as the number one objective. The 
total estimated cost of the long-range build- 
ing program was estimated to approximate 
$4,611,905, Unit II to cost $1,597,844. The 
common council authorized the board to 
award contracts and at the same time pro- 
ceeded to issue the necessary school bonds to 
pay for the new construction, including 
equipment. It was decided that a referendum 
was unnecessary, due to the fact that the 
project had the unqualified support of busi- 
ness, labor, all PTA groups, the press and 
Prior to this time officials, 
assisted by parents, had met with various 
community groups for the purpose of pre- 
senting the facts of the immediate and future 
school building needs. 

Ground was broken April 4, 1949, and 
ipproximately two years later, on May 26, 
1951, Unit II was dedicated 

In planning the building, every effort was 


were 


considered. years of 


radio school 


made to meet the modern concept of a bal- 
anced and flexible education program 
department 
tional 


Every 
was planned for ample instruc- 
areas and provided with = specially 
t book shelving, and filing 


designed cabinets 





A biology laboratory. 


cases for the activities to be carried on. Major 
problems of the relation of departments and 
the larger rooms were carefully resolved for 
administrative and circulatory efficiency. Such 
factors as health, safety, acoustics, good light, 
ventilation, and heating were taken into 
account in the planning and the choice of 
construction and finish materials. The need of 
quick intercommunication through time and 
bell signals, telephones, radio, and public-ad- 
outlets was arranged for. The com- 
munity use of the auditorium was carefully 
taken into account. 


dress 


) 


Unit II provides 25 new classrooms and a 
modern auditorium with a seating capacity of 
1760. The Unit is divided into four sections: 


Tie 
ap 






Section A. The academic section, provides 


16 classrooms plus one large combination 
classroom-study hall. Science, mathematics, 
English, commerce, art, and _ agricultural 
classes have been assigned to this section. All 
rooms are spacious and provide ample storage 
space for textbooks, magazines, and equip- 
ment. The study hall, which seats 175 stu- 
dents, can be used for visual instruction ac- 
tivities for large groups. All classrooms and 
laboratories are provided with dark shades for 
separate visual programs. The academic sec- 
tion has several large supply rooms for text- 
books, extra student chairs, filing cabinets 


needed for classroom 


and other equipment 
projects 





The shops (metalworking, left; woodworking, right) provide an opportunity for a complete program in 
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industrial arts work. 








The auditorium has a seating capacity of 1760. The acoustics are particularly satisfactory. 


Section B. The music unit is referred to 
as Section B and is located directly across 
the corridor from the auditorium stage. It 
consists of a large instrumental room, auxil- 
iary practice rooms, music library, instrument 
room, and several offices, a chorus room 
equipped with a small stage, a music library, 
and auxiliary offices. Two large and seven 
small stage dressing rooms are also available 
to the music department for rehearsal rooms. 
Each of the three floors in this unit is pro- 
vided with lavatories, drinking fountains, and 
storage closets. Two exits in Section B 
make it possible for instrumental groups to 


psi Pee 


The main lobby has been planned to handle large crowds. 


enter and leave the building with a minimum 
of confusion 

Section C. The industrial-arts department 
which is housed in a separate wing, consists 
of five large shops: drafting, general wood- 
working, general metals, electrical, aviation 
and auto mechanics. Each shop has adjoining 
it a necessary auxiliary room, and each in- 
structor is provided with an office for consul- 
tation purposes. Corridor display cabinets and 
bulletin boards are also available for this de- 
partment. At present two shop classrooms are 
being used for cafeteria purposes. When Unit 
III is completed the cafeteria will be housed 


TOS 


” 


Display case at left; ticket windows in center. 
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in facilities specifically built for that purpose 
Section D 


capac ity of 


The auditorium has a seating 
1760 and is one of the largest, 
well-equipped high school auditoriums in the 
Middle West. The auditorium is built into 
the unit in such a manner that it can be 
used by community groups during the day 
without disturbing the school program. The 
first floor contains a spacious lobby, a large 
ticket booth with two windows. Three large 
oil piantings by Wausau High School grad- 
uates decorate the main entrance 
zanine floor 


The mez- 


provides rest rooms, a_ check 


Cor ded o1 





The music room is planned for vocal as well 
as instrumental music. 
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Give the Inexperienced ‘Teacher 
a “Break” 


Doyle M. Bortner* 


Nearly every day of the school year, I see 
one or more student teachers in action. What 
I see satisfies me that school systems which 
hire only experienced teachers are not only 
unfair in their employment practices but are, 
in the long run, automatically depriving them- 
selves of the services of young people who 
possess almost boundless enthusiasm tempered 
by intense seriousness of purpose. And, while 
it would be a distortion to suggest that these 
qualities are universal among inexperienced 
teacher-candidates, my observations of stu- 
dent teachers have convinced me that they 
are so common as to justify use of the term 
“typical.” 

This article is not a plea for special con- 
sideration of inexperienced teachers. It is 
rather an argument for fair consideration of 
the promising, though inexperienced teacher, 
who finds himself in competition for a posi- 
tion with a second-rate but experienced teach- 
er. It suggests that, while the proper kind of 
experience can be an asset, the wrong kind 
can be a liability, a drag upon the teacher who 
scarcely deserves an automatic assist from 
established policy in securing a better position. 

Let us consider the advantages of a “break” 
to the promising but inexperienced teacher. 
In the first place, he typically possesses such 
qualities as enthusiasm and seriousness of 


*Chairman of Department of Education and Psychology, 


Bates College, Lewiston, Me 


purpose — ambition to “make good” in his 
first job —an interest in new ideas, a readi- 
ness to experiment with a variety of teaching 
methods, a spirit of optimism, a desire to 
improve himself professionally through fur- 
ther study, a youthfulness which pupils ap- 
preciate, and a familiarity with the psychology 
of youth as achieved through rapport with 
young people but also through recent studies 
in education and psychology. And, second, 
he will — due to the fact that he is without 
experience in other teaching situations — be 
oriented readily to the school which employs 
him, to its philosophy, its instructional pro- 
gram, methods of supervision, and pattern 
of organization. 

On the other hand, it is possible that the 
teacher who has met the requirement of ex- 
perience may have become discouraged, dis- 
gruntled, or cynical if his experience was 
gained in an inferior teaching situation. More- 
over, he may have become so accustomed to 
such a position that he will, at best, have 
difficulty in orienting himself to the demands 
of a new job. At worst, he may refuse to 
budge from the rut of routine to which he 
has acclimatized himself. Incidentally, it is 
quite possible that his years of experience 
may represent nothing more than one year 
repeated time after time. 

In any event, it seems fair to ask school 
systems which insist upon experience as a 
requisite to employment: “Just where do you 


expect the college graduate to get the re- 
quired experience?’’ The reply must, of neces- 
sity, be: “In a school system which does not 
demand experience of its teacher-candidates.” 
In effect, this means that the college graduate 
must seek his first teaching position in a 
school system which is too poor to pay the 
salaries which experienced teachers command. 
After two or three years in this kind of school 
system — one which cannot or will not pay 
adequate salaries and, it follows, provide 
proper supervision, materials, and equipment 
— will the teacher be as effective as he would 
be if he had had the chance for an equal 
amount of experience in a superior kind of 
teaching situation—one in which he was 
paid a salary sufficient to permit him to seek 
professional improvement, in which he had 
constructive supervision and adequate ma- 
terials and equipment? Will he be as effec- 
tive as the completely inexperienced teacher, 
who has not undergone this discouragement 
and disillusionment? The answers to both 
questions must be in the negative. 

The very schools which are in the most 
favorable positions to give young teachers 
stimulating starts in the profession, through 
supervision which will capitalize on their best 
potentialities are, by and large, the schools 
which insist upon experience as a basis for 
employment. They are leaving the vital first 
years of a teacher’s experience to chance or, 
at best, to schools less well equipped to pro- 
vide the guidance so important to a successful 
beginning in the profession. 

All this is a challenge to the wisdom and 
justice of a policy which mechanically com- 
pels numbers of vouthful teacher-candidates 
to sacrifice enthusiasm, initiative, and ideals 
for two years or so of unguided and depressing 
experience. It suggests that the promising, 
inexperienced teacher should have preference 
over the teacher whose years of experience 
may represent but one year repeated in the 
paralyzing rut of the routine assign-study- 
recite classroom. 





The Board of Education, Taylor Independent School District, Taylor, Texas. 


The Taylor board of education has been engaged in an extensive program of improvement to the instructional 
services and the physical facilities of the school district. Two bond issues have been passed for the enlarge- 
ment and remodeling of the school buildings. The schools have been separated from municipal control and 
the district has been enlarged by an annexation program. Increased valuations and revenues have made 
possible a fine program of balanced improvement of the school system. Left to right: Mrs. F. E. Holman, 


secretary; Howard Lindell; 


T. H. Johnson, superintendent; 


Harold Johnson, vice-president; Joe Burruss; George Prewitt. 
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J. Frank Smith, president; 


E. M. Krenek; 
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The Aurora Board of Education, Aurora, Illinois. 


The Aurora board of education (West Side) is engaged currently in the construction of a senior high 
school to cost $2,100,000. Additions to an elementary school and the old high school will cost $215,000 and 


will enable the board to provide a complete modern program of education 


in satisfactory physical sur- 


roundings. The board is in the process of changing the organization of the schools from the 8-4 to the 


6-3-3 plan. 


Left to right (seated): M. H. Snyder; C. L. Valentine; Mrs. H. Lundquist, secretary; John T. Matthews, 


president; W. 


M. Willett. Standing: Frank Voris; E. S. Oddy; W. L. Johnson; George Peters; T. H. McKee. 








WALLA WALLA ADOPTS NEW 
ADMINISTRATIVE POLICY 


Early in the school year 1951 the board of 
education of the Walla Walla, Wash., school dis- 
trict conceived the idea that it would be advisable 
for the board to know more about the various 
services offered in its schools. With this in mind, 
the supervisors of audio-visual service, health and 
physical education, vocational education, music, 
and elementary instruction, were invited to at- 
tend a succession of board meetings and describe 
their particular duties, activities, problems, and 
plans for the future. Each supervisor was as- 
signed one night when he or she was scheduled 
to appear and give his talk 

The members of the board became so interested 
in the presentations that the high school and 
junior high school principals were invited to be 
present and tell about their schools and the 
several activities. At future meetings, the school 
nurses and other group asked 
to describe their work. 

The board feels that the plan has made the 
individual members more cognizant of the serv- 
ices offered and the problems involved in each 
field, as well as making the members better ac- 
quainted with the faculty. Certain needs relating 
to equipment, plan, and personnel were brought 
to their attention vividly. Many items were dis- 
cussed and suggestions made which 
followed through to completion 


leaders will be 


were later 
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Another result was the establishment of a 
closer relation between the superintendent and 
the supervisors of the special departments. The 
supervisors have proposed group meetings among 
themselves in an effort to better articulate and 
co-ordinate their work in relation to each other 
and the school system as a whole 


BEGIN TELEVISION PROGRAMS 


At Norfolk, Va., a series of 15-minute television 
programs for parents is being conducted over 
Radio-TV Station WTAR-TV. The series is en 
titled, “Children Come First,” and is broadcast 
alternate Monday from 6:00 to 
6:15 p.m. The programs are sponsored jointly 


every evening, 
by the school board, the parent-teacher council, 
and the radio station 

The programs are intended to interpret the 
work of the schools to the public and deal with 
both the administrative and instructional aspects 
of education. A widely representative advisory 
committee plans the programs and designates the 
personnel responsible for their presentation. The 
TV programs have come to constitute an im 


portant part of the work in public relations. 


CULPEPER SCHOOLS INFORM 
PATRONS 


During the winter of 
Culpeper County, Va., 
Supt. Paul \ 
publishing 


1949-50 the schools of 
under the direction of 
Hounshell, conceived the idea of 
a booklet on the county high school, 
as a means of informing the school patrons and 
the public about the school program. After a 
thorough discussion with the county board and 
the principal of the high school, it was decided 
to gather the facts and make them 

As an initial Superintendent 


available 


step, Hounshell 


called a conference of the high school teachers, 
seeking their advice and co-operation. The group 
was divided into small units and members of 
the group volunteered to be responsible for the 
several items. The content of the booklet was 
to be divided into four major headings: (1) a 
statement of the purpose of the high school; (2) 
the organization of the school for carrying out 
evaluation of the school 
well the being 
accomplished; and (4) an outline of the school’s 
plans for the future. The booklet, issued in 
1950, met with instant success and did much to 
make for better understanding and smooth work- 
ing relationships between the public and the high 
school. 

The second booklet, issued in ‘the fall of 1951, 
under the title of “Let’s Look at Our Elementary 
Schools,” has been well received. The two book- 
lets have done a great deal to make for smooth 
relations between the schools, the administration, 
the lay public, the patrons, and the administra 
tive bodies of Culpeper County 


the purpose; (3) an 


to determine how purpose was 


SCHOOL-COMMUNITY GROUP 
REVISES REPORT CARD 

Good teachers are constantly searching for more 
effective ways of recording pupil progress. When- 
ever they have felt that a pupil’s progress could 
not be evaluated on the usual printed form, they 
have not hesitated to use additional methods or 
to suggest a revision of the existing form 

In the interest of teachers, the elementary prin- 
cipals committee at San Diego, Calif., collected 
information on a school report card. The revised 
report card is the result of co-operative planning 
by teachers, parents, and principals 

The committee set up definite basic principles 


Concluded on page 60) 
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Type FLA 


- » » the modern floodlight 
designed especially for 
sportslighting by 
sportslighting experts. 


For your lighting under NPA Regulations 
and for full scale sportslighting when lim- 


itations are lifted, remember ... “Crouse- 
Hinds Lights the Sports World” with an 
A unbeatable combination . . . Crouse-Hinds 
ne Sy Oe Type FLA Floodlight and Crouse-Hinds 
Distribution sportslighting know-how! 
Through Electrical 
Wholesalers 


BN CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 
S Syracuse 1, N. Y. 
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(Concluded from page 58) 


to serve as guides for progress reporting. These 
are: (1) recognition of individual differences; 
(2) promotion of individual growth; (3) diag- 
nosis for guidance; (4) emphasis upon positive 
factors; (5) importance of child-parent-teacher 
relationships; (6) interpretation of the school 
program. 

It was decided to introduce the report card 
experimentally. The modified form was made 
available in ten schools to teachers who volun- 
teered to use it in one or two grades. Letters 
were sent to parents asking for their reaction to 
the revised card. 


CANADIAN EDUCATIONAL 
PURPOSES 


In a special illustrated issue of The Educational 
Record, the official quarterly magazine of the 
Protestant schools of the Province of Quebec, 
Dr. W. P. Percical, editor for the Department 
of Education, makes a brief statement on the 
underlying program and purposes of the schools. 
He says in part: 

“Many abiding changes have come into educa- 
tion during the past two decades. The force 
underlying all the changes that have been made 
is a rich philosophy in which education is con- 
sidered in terms of living rather than solely as a 
preparation for life. It is realized that the whole 
child is to be educated, and that his full per- 
sonality has to be developed. Though it is readily 
admitted that intellectual training is essential 
and that it must be sound, it is at the same time 
realized that the intellect does not constitute the 
whole man or woman. In addition to the in- 
tellect, the feelings and emotions must be con- 
trolled, moral and spiritual forces aroused, the 
social aspects of life featured, and physical health 
maintained and advanced so far as possible. It 
is essential, moreover, that good attitudes toward 
life and toward fellow human beings be developed 
if children are to attain that full life which brings 
the highest awards. 

“In order that children may have the pos- 
sibility of the full development thus outlined, 
extensive facilities must be provided. Spacious, 
well laid out and comfortable buildings must be 
erected for their accommodation, special rooms 
for science, manual training, home economics, 
art, visual education, and other extracurricular 
activities must be available. Pupils must be able 
to hear from the school principal, from their 
teachers, and fellow pupils what the aims of the 
school are and how school, community, and 
national spirit may be developed. The teachers 
must be well trained and possess the highest of 
human qualities. The course of study must be 
well selected and highly effective for its purposes. 
Gymnasiums and playgrounds must be provided 
where team spirit, self-sacrifice, and skills may 
be learned. Plays, concerts, music, and dramatics 
must be within reach. Hygienic facilities must 
be of the best, and an air of culture must per- 
meate the school.” 


PROPOSE NEW PLAN OF SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION 


A rigid plan of school organization and re- 
sponsibility within the school administration has 
been presented to the school board of Snyder, 
Tex., by three oil company representatives. These 
men have urged the board to adopt the plan 
and to put it into operation gradually, aiming 
at a complete conversion to the new system by 
next year when the schools occupy their new 
buildings 

The plan was described as a “chain of com 
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Tulare County Board of Education, Visalia, California. 


superintendent of Springville School 
Howard Glover, superintendent of Earlimart School District; 


Left 
District; 


to right: Clyde Simpson, 


ee po eo 


4 4 


W.N. Davis, president of the County Board; Hilton D. Bell, superintendent 
of Visalia City Schools; J. Post Williams, secretary of the County Board 
and Tulare County superintendent of schools. 





mand.” On the top of the pyramid is the 
community served by the schools. Under the 
community is the school board, responsible to 
the citizens for the type of schools maintained 
and the education given. Under the school board 
is the superintendent, responsible to the board 
for the person in charge of each department. 
Under the supérintendent, the plan divides the 
system into educational activities, business man- 
agement, and a small division which is neither 
education nor business administration. 

Chief of the education section is to be the 
director of curricular activities, and below the 
curricular chiefs in the chain are to be the 
principals of the various schools, and under 
them the teachers. 

On the business administration side is the 
director of business and finance, who is under 
the superintendent and responsible to him. He is 
charged with determining the budget, and the 
supervision of all accounting, purchasing, payrolls, 
taxes, and child accounting 

The third division is the organizational plan, 
which is neither education nor administration, 
but which includes activities not confined to 
one school, such as physical education, art, music, 
and dietitian services. 


SCHOOL ENROLLMENT FIGURES 


The Bureau of the Census, in a bulletin re- 
leased in February, indicates that the total pop- 
ulation of the United States, ages 5 to 29, was 
57,650,000, as of October, 1951. Of this total, 
52.8 per cent, or 30,466,000, were enrolled in some 
type of school. The elementary school enrollment 
amounted to 21,842,000; the high school enroll- 
ment was 6,780,000; and the enrollment of the 
colleges and professional schools was 1,844,000 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


® Bennington, Vt. The trustees of the graded 
school district and the boards of the Bennington 
Rural Schools, in co-operation with the lay 
citizens, have engaged in a joint study to deter- 
mine the feasibility of establishing a union high 
school district for the area. The recommendations 
of the joint committee will be presented to the 
voters for their approval in June 

& Floresville, Tex. The Wilson County board 
of school trustees has employed a school nurse 
for the 1951-52 school year. 

® Anacortes, Wash. The school board has de 
cided to employ a school nurse. Applicants must 


possess a teaching certificate and be fully trained 
as a public health nurse. 

®» Two new districts, Dists. 17 and 26, have 
combined with the Union High School District 
at Limon, Colo. This has rounded out the dis- 
tricts and brought all the territory continuous to 
Limon into one unit. Steps have been taken to 
get the same territory covered by the high school 
district into the grade school district, which will 
combine Dists. 17, 26, and 41 of Elbert County 
and Dist. 5 of Lincoln County. 

The board of trustees has completed the erection 
of a six-bus, cinder-block garage, north of the 
shops. It is planned to build a kitchen adjacent 
to the gymnasium, for the use of the school 
lunch program. 

& Guilford, Conn. An “industry-and-education” 
day was held in co-operation with the local 
chamber of commerce. On the designated day the 
schools did not hold sessions, but the teachers 
visited industrial plants in the town to familiarize 
themselves with the town’s manufacturing ac- 
tivities, so that students might be more ade- 
quately taught what goes on in their town. 
® Ellensburg, Wash. The school board has in- 
creased the price of school lunches in both the 
junior-senior high school cafeteria and the grade 
schools. The new schedule raised the price to 
25 cents per lunch in the grade schools, and 30 
cents in the junior-senior high school. 

® Muscatine, Iowa. The school board has de- 
cided to discontinue boxing and wrestling matches 
in the school gymnasium. The action was taken 
because of the damage to the gymnasium floor 
& Lubbock, Tex. The school board has adopted 
a new method to gauge the growth of the school 
system during the past six years, and to determine 
the estimated future increases in the school pop- 
ulation. Under the plan, the board seeks to gauge 
future construction and expansion on a rate ol 
increase which, if realized, will give the city a 
school population of 20,837 students by 1960. 

The board has also approved a statement of 
policy regarding the use of school buildings by 
other than school organizations and groups. The 
school facilities are to be available for religious 
groups, for other than religious programs, on the 
same basis that they are available to nonreligious 
organizations. These facilities, however, will not 
be available to any group for a religious service, 
unless five or more denominations co-operate in 
planning and conducting the service. A set ol 
rates to be charged for various facilities has been 
adopted and is available through the principal 
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guarded by their owners. The name Oneida is a famed hallmark. It has been 
the stamp of quality on silverware and other products for over a century. 
Oneida Safety School Bus Bodies represent craftsmanship—intrinsic value— 
exclusive design—a goodness of materials and workmanship found only in 
products that bear the distinguished name of Oneida. 

Oneida Safety, therefore, is more than a phrase—it defines a new, high degree 


of highway safety—it provides an overall protection that is Endurance-Built. 
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EIB Day 
at Greenville, Michigan 


_ A. F. Allinder* 


“I'd forgotten how much kids really learn 
in school” — “Methods certainly have changed, 
haven’t they?” “I never realized how interesting 
school could be’ —are typical of the remarks 
made throughout EIB day by the people “on 
tour” of our schools. 

EIB — Education, Industry and Business — is 
the outgrowth of BIE day — just the reverse. We 
faculty members were greatly pleased with the 
complete program arranged for us by business 
and industry. BIE day, of course, was not a new 
idea, but having such a day in Greenville was. 
Under the general planning of Fred Bocks, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Chamber of Commerce, 
his business and industry committee, and Prof. 





The need of teaching business 
machine operation was observed 
in a factory office. 


Carl Horn of Michigan State College, Business, 
Industry and Education got together for the first 
time in Greenville on April 20, 1951 

Greenville, Mich., is a city of 6656 population 
—a progressive community with many indus- 
tries. The people are not only interested in prog- 
ress in industry, but also in the education of their 
vouth. The city’s slogan, “The world takes what 
Greenville makes” applies to their youth as well 
as their manufactured products. 

Within a week following BIE day, we had de 
cided that EIB day should take place. The Teach 
ers’ Club, under the direction of President Clark 
Oliver, with the co-operation of Howard Dalman, 
high school principal, and A. F. Allinder, superin- 
tendent of schools, appointed planning committees 
for EIB day. The Teachers’ Club Directors, under 
the leadership of Minty Hath, a teacher, acted 
as co-operative chairmen of planning. Four grade 
schools, the high school and the St. Charles 
School took part in the planning of the big day, 
May 9, 1951. 

The principal of each school with the staff made 
final arrangements for his school. School was held 
as usual all morning so that visitors could see 
education in action. They were enabled to ob- 
serve some of the methods of teaching as well 
as the teaching of different subjects 

Our guests were quite surprised. As Sherwood 
Smith, publisher of the Greenville Daily News 


*Superintendent of Schools, Greenville 
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What Is a Good 
School Board Chairman 


Eight special qualifications for a successful 
school board chairman have been outlined by 
Dr. Homer W. Anderson, professor of school ad- 
ministration at Harvard University. The listing 
was prepared at the request of a school board in 
a New England community and reproduced in 


The NESDEC NEWS. 

First of all the chairman should have 
these characteristics of the good school 
board member: 

1. Believes in public education as an 
important basic instrument for the de- 
velopment of American citizenship. 

2. Understands the part the public 
school has played in the development 
and progress of the United States. 

3. Believes implicitly in the principle 
that all children have equal rights to 
an education through high school or 
trade school, and through the university 
if he has the ability and the desire to 
profit by such education. 

4. Believes that the results or out- 
comes of education are worth the cost 
to the taxpayer. 

5. Is not afraid to voice his opinions 


based on his understanding of the school 
program and its costs. 

6. Understands and respects the dif- 
ferences between the legislative and 
approval functions of the board of edu- 
cation and the executive and administra- 
tive functions of the superintendent and 
his staff. 

7. Will not use his position to further 
the political or economic interests of 
self or friend. 

8. Believes and acts the philosophy 
that the schools exist for the sole pur- 
pose of giving each child the oppor- 
tunity to acquire the best education of 
which he is capable. 

In addition the board chairman should 
be highly respected by all citizens in 
the community, have personal relation- 
ships which are always pleasant but 
realistic, speak with conviction before 
large or small groups, and preside with 
firmness and fairness, permitting the 
presentation of all points of view on the 
issues which come before the board. 





said, “I'll confess that I had expected to be bored 
stiff at what I thought would be a stuffy affair. 
As it turned out, I was deeply interested and 
absorbed throughout the day, and at its close I 
hadn’t had enough.” 

After the morning class visitations the group 
adjourned to the Country Club for a luncheon; 
and the lunch period became activated with dis- 
cussions. Principal Dalman discussed our guidance 
and testing program and Supt. Allinder presented 
the budget. The taxpayers could see just where 
their money went, and why schools need more 
funds. All of us went away with a deeper under- 
standing of the monetary management of a school 
system 

For the afternoon, each group returned to its 
school for a discussion period. The elementary 
teachers demonstrated that the three R’s were 
being well taught as well as citizenship. Secondary 
teachers showed that many opportunities were 


offered students for vocational and academic edu- 
cation and pointed out where there was room fo! 





Teachers and business men observed 
factory operations. 


improvement. Five o’clock arrived before the last 
two groups adjourned. 

In each group the “give and take” between 
teachers and laymen resulted in mutual respect, 
appreciation, and understanding. All were stimu- 
lated and the praise by the representatives of busi- 
ness and industry was gratifying. Quoting Mr. 
Smith again in connection with the idea of EIB 
day, “It is a sincere earnest effort on both sides, 
and I have the conviction that a great deal of 
good will come from it. The ones who stand to 
profit most, of course, are our kids who are 
coming along.” 


BIE Day Plan of One School 


From 8:00 to 8:25 was “Get-Acquainted” time 
in the school office. Each guest was given a 
schedule of the lessons to be taught. Mr. Fohey, 
principal, conducted the guests to the different 
rooms. Later Mr. Fohey taught his own class. 

At 8:30 school began. Each teacher taught a 
different subject so that the visitors saw Science, 
Reading, Penmanship, Spelling, Phonics, English, 
Arithmetic, and Geography being taught. At recess 
the guests could watch the children play or have 
coffee in the office. A rigid time schedule was set 
up so that we could accomplish all we had 
planned 

The groups gathered at the Greenville Country 
Club for lunch, after which A. F. Allinder, 
superintendent of schools, talked on “Finances 
and the School.” 

After this talk, our original groups returned to 
the different schools. Mrs. Eichelberg, school 
nurse, demonstrated her equipment and answered 
numerous questions about the school health pro- 
gram. 

From the discussion came two recommendations 
from the guests: (1) that the school demand birth 
certificates from all students at the time of initial 
enrollment so that industry can rely on our data; 
(2) that the test results be made available to 
industry. 
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Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere 
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CREATES TWO BUILDING 
BUREAUS 


The New York City board of education has 
approved changes in the Bureau of Construction 
and Plant Operation 

The new setup calls for a $15,000 chief of con- 
struction, a $12,000 chief of design, a $9,000 con- 
struction office section manager, and three $9,000 
construction managers. 

The plan also calls for two assistant chiefs of 
design at $9,000 each, a $7,500 head of materials 
expediting unit, an expanded inspectorial staff, 
and increased salaries for architects and technical 
personnel. 

The inspectorial staff will include six general 
superintendents of construction, 32 superintend- 
ents, seven assistant superintendents, and _ six 
supervisors of mechanical installation. 

The staff changes for the bureau of plant op 
eration and maintenance include a $12,500 deputy 
superintendent for executive officer, a $12,000 
deputy in charge of operations, a $12, deputy 
in charge of maintenance, four borough superin- 
tendents, a director of bureau shops, an assistant, 
an administrative officer, a chief engineer, a chief 
inspector, an assistant chief operator, a supervisor 
of transportation, a chief of inventory and sal- 
vage, a chief of fuel management, two regional 
supervisors of custodians, six district supervisors, 
two general foremen, and a foreman of school 
shop maintenance. 

It is pointed out that the additional cost of 
the salaries of the positions requested is in- 
significant when compared to the eventual saving 
that will result from having competent and well- 
trained executive and administrative personnel. 
In the meantime the board will continue to 
employ private architectural firms to plan some 
of the 21 new school projects scheduled for the 
1952 school year. 


NORFOLK BOARD COMPLETING 
EXPANSION PROGRAM 


The board of education of Norfolk, Va., is 
well started on a four-year building construction 
program, to involve an expenditure of from 12 
to 15 million dollars. Already, one elementary 
school, and two additions to elementary schools 
have been completed and occupied. 

Three junior high school buildings, five ele- 
mentary schools, and nine school additions are 
at present in various stages of planning or com- 
pletion. Construction of two elementary schools 
is well under way, bids for two more buildings 
have been opened, and two more additions are 
in the preliminary stages. 

The educational planning for all these struc- 
tures was carried out by J. J. Brewbaker, super- 
intendent of the Norfolk schools 


SAN DIEGO HAS ENORMOUS 
CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


In San Diego, Calif., where the citizens have 
approved two major school bond issues since 
World War II, new school construction is con 
tinuing at a substantial pace. A recent survey 


showed more than 5 million dollars worth of new 
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The Travis County Rural School Boards Association in session. 


TRAVIS COUNTY, TEXAS, 
RURAL SCHOOL TRUSTEES 


Since April, 1950, Travis County, Tex., rural 
schools have enjoyed the benefits of an active 
School Trustees Association. Meetings are held 
in the various community schools of the County 
and Dr. Dale E. Howard, Assistant Superintend 
ent of Schools, assists in the development of 
programs 

The county community schools of 
County are operated on a new Texas Way and 
are receiving the benefits of the new state-wide 
renewal of the movement for educational progress. 
Travis County is particularly fortunate in that 
the Trustees Association has the benefit of the 
advice and help of officials of the State Educa- 
tion Agency, the University of Texas, and various 
other organizations. 


Travis 





construction under way at the present time. In 
addition, nine other school construction projects 
are on the planning boards, including an ele- 
mentary school and two high schools. Allocations 
of critical materials have been received for these 
projects. 

In San Diego, six new elementary schools have 
been opened since September, 1951, a seventh is 
under construction, and an eighth is on the plan- 
ning boards. One junior high school is near com 
pletion, and major additions have been approved 
for two further ones. In addition to two high 
schools now being planned, a half-million-dollar 
addition to the present high school nears com- 
pletion. 

Another major project, about half completed, 
is the Education Center, a three-story, U-shaped 
building, costing a million and a half dollars, 
which consolidates the school system’s admin- 
istrative offices and service agencies, and results 
in economy of operation and increased efficiency. 

Some indication of the pace of the new con- 
struction is gained from these figures: During the 
period from late spring to September, 1951, 89 
new classrooms were completed, and since Septem 
ber 45 more classrooms have been completed and 
occupied. The new school facilities have become 
necessary because the enrollment rose from 
31,951 in 1940 to 53,788 in 1951. The increase 
for this year was 5000 

All of the educational planning for these new 


projects was carried out by Superintendent Dr 
Will C. Crawford 


SAN ANTONIO BUILDING 
PROGRAM 


The board of education of San Antonio, Tex 
is completing the first step in a $9,000,000 build 
ing program. Six elementary schools, with twenty 
rooms each, have been completed, as well as 
additions to 25 existing schools. Other additions 
are in the planning stage for 10 schools, including 


elementary, junior, and senior high schools 


SCHOOL BOND SALES 


During the month of January, 1952, school 
bonds were sold in the amount of $74,478,210 
As of February 1, the average yield of twenty 
municipal bond issues was 2.08 per cent. 

The largest sales were made in California, 
$20,226,000; Connecticut, $3,750,000; Kentucky, 
$2,000,000; Michigan, $1,635,000; Minnesota, 
4,505,000; New Jersey, $3,464,000; New York, 
$6,016,000; Ohio, $5,659,710; Pennsylvania, 
$2,522,000; Texas, $4,232,500; Virginia, $3,500,006 


SCHOOL BUILDING CONTRACTS 


During the month of February, 1952, Dodge 
reported contracts let, in 37 states east of the 
Rocky Mountains, for 375 educational buildings, 
to cost $104,194,000. 

During the month of February, 1952, contracts 
were let, in eight states adjoining the Pacific 
Coast, for 27 school buildings, to cost $13,010,548 
Four additional buildings were reported in pre 
liminary stages of preparation, at an estimated 
cost of $3,500,000. 


nh 
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® Bremerton, Wash. The board of educatior 
has begun work on the new Marion Avenue 
School, to cost $375,319, or $11.07 per sq. it 
The building will contain 14 classrooms, a gym 
nasium-auditorium, a playroom, a cafeteria, a 
library, and offices. Contracts have been let fot 
the Pearson elementary school, to cost $170,000 
This school contains 4 classrooms, a_ teachers’ 
room, kitchen, and lavatories. The East Bremer 
ton primary addition has 8 classrooms and was 
erected at a cost of $10.18 per sq. ft. The build 
ing has movable partitions and is equipped with 
movable classroom furniture for a variety of uses 
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it 
works! 


There’s a success story in those two words. 


For once again the process of learning by 
doing—performing a laboratory experiment 
with your own hands—has turned a flavorless 
textbook fact into a piece of living knowledge. 
And this transformation is no less important 
because it goes on day after day in school 
laboratories all over the world. 

American educators have long realized 
that the adequacy of student laboratory equip- 
ment has a great bearing on effective science 
instruction. Properly designed and con- 
structed instructor’s tables, student tables and 
other pieces of necessary equipment are es- 
sential to good laboratory instruction. 

The people responsible for science teach- 
ing in many of the country’s finest school 
systems have found the answer they sought 


in Hamilton equipment and the expert plan- 





you will find Hamilton of considerable help 


whether you are planning an entirely new 
laboratory, or wish to enlarge or improve 
your present facilities. 

To contact the Hamilton Field Engineer 
nearest you, write today to Hamilton Manu- 


facturing Company, Two Rivers, Wisconsin. 


Hamilton 4-student Table No. L-O323—Providing unusual- 
ly efficient floor space utilization, this table contains 4 book 
compartments, 2 spacious cupboards with fixed half-depth 
shelves and removable 3-compartment equipment trays 
2 duplex A.C. receptacles, 2 flush plates for upright rods, 
4-way gas cock. Birch, finished Golden Brown 





ning services Hamilton offers. We believe 


Hamilton. Manufactuning Company 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY WOOD AND METAL LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
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seen! 


Examine our exhibit in 
Booth 10-B 


while you are attending 
the NEA convention in 
Boston this month. 


Experiment and be con- 
vinced that your writing 
can be seen better on 
slate than on any other 
type of chalkboard. Don't 
you consider this an 
important factor in the 
selection of chalkboards 
for that new school of 
yours? 


Well be glad to assist 
you with a sensible in- 
terpretation of the many 
controversies on the sub- 
ject of chalkboard selec- 
tion and use. No charge 
or obligation of course. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
SLATE PRODUCERS 


GUILD 


205 Realty Building 
Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania 
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HOOL FINANCE 
AND TAXATION 





STATE TAXES IN 1951 


State tax revenues in the fiscal year 1951 
amounted to 8.9 billion dollars, an increase of 
12.6 per cent over the previous year. 

According to the U. S. Bureau of the Census, 
state taxes have doubled since 1945 and seem to be 
still on the up-grade. General sales taxes continue 
to be the largest single source of state revenue, 
providing 2.0 billion dollars and accounting for 
more than one fifth of the total tax yield. The 
next ranking source was the sales tax on motor 
fuel which produced 1710 million dollars. Alcoholic 
and beverage taxes provided 469 million dollars, 
and tobacco taxes 430 million dollars. 


KANAWHA COUNTY 
CONTINUING SPECIAL LEVY 
FOR SCHOOLS 


Since 1937, the county board of education of 
Kanawha County, W. Va., has been engaged in 
plans looking toward the adoption of a sound 
financial policy to provide enough funds to op- 
erate the schools for a definite period of time. 
The board appointed a committee of three to 
study the possibility of an additional tax levy and 
to begin plans for a building program. 

In the spring of 1937 the board authorized a 
bond issue of $2,200,000 and an extra levy of 
$260,426 for a three-year period ending in July, 
1939. In March, 1940, the board adopted a 
resolution calling for an additional levy to pro- 
vide funds to pay teachers’ salaries, to purchase 
supplies and equipment, to repair and maintain 
buildings and facilities, to continue the free text- 
book program, to provide vocational and scientific 
training, and to insure an enlarged program for 
the entire county system. 

This was followed by another levy in May, 
1949, for the period 1949 to 1952. This levy al- 
located $636,934 for teachers’ salaries, $100,000 
for equipment and supplies, and $210,000 for 
maintenance and repair of buildings. The total 
expense for all purposes amounted to $1,031,934. 

This levy was badly needed and helped greatly 
in carrying on a wide variety of special school 
projects which would not have been possible with- 
out the levy. 


SEQUOIA CARRIES ITS 
BOND PROGRAM 


Increases in school costs have been a difficult 
problem for school districts contemplating new 
buildings, but have been particularly troublesome 
in those districts where bonds previously had been 
voted and the school authorities were in the plan- 
ning stages. It was in such a situation that the 
Sequoia Union High School District, Redwood 
City, Calif., found itself, and the board had to 
return to the people for an additional bond 
proposal to complete its building program 

The school board went to the people with a 
bond election and a voluntary Citizens’ Bond 
Committee was appointed to organize the bond- 
drive program. Voluntary subscriptions were ob- 
tained from interested citizens in the school dis- 
trict and the Bond Committee urged all people 
to make suggestions for an effective campaign 

Under the direction of Thor Krogh, principal 
of the San Carlos-Belmont High School, at 
Belmont, Calif., an accurate facsimile in miniature 


of the proposed school plant was prepared by the 
architects for display purposes. The miniature 
served as an instrument for effective visual aids 
in talks concerning the high school plant before 
small groups. Bond Committee members, board 
members, and administrators used the identified 
plant and facilities with the supporting legend. 

The effective presentation played a large part 
in gaining a favorable vote in the additional 
$1,500,000 bond election and the bonds passed 
with a vote of four to one. The functional dis- 
play was made possible only through the co- 
operation of the administration and the art 
department which performed beyond the call 
of duty. The Bond Committee was convinced 
that “you sell ’em if you tell ’em.” 


SCHOOL COSTS IN 
BELOIT, WISCONSIN 


In a study of school costs of the Beloit, Wis., 
schools, conducted in 1950-51, it was noted that 
school costs are about average, not only with 
other school systems in Rock County, but also in 
the middle west. The elementary costs in 1950-51 
were $181.51 and for the high school $260.88. 
Elementary per capita in the previous year was 
$172.01 and high school $223.22. Beloit ranks 
ninth among the 15 schools in area where tuition 
is paid by county school districts. Beloit also 
ranks in the same relative position compared with 
other schools of comparative size in the state. 

The board of education and the city council are 
working together in providing finances adequate 
to meet the needs of the educational system. The 
board is determined not to let rising educational 
costs and the cost of construction to stifle the 
educational program. 


SCHOOL BUDGETS 


Houston, Tex. Budget, $21,662,056, estimated for 
1952 

Malden, Mass. Budget, $1,705,383, adopted. 

Worcester, Mass. Budget, $6,357,779, adopted. 

Springfield, Mass. Budget, $5,571,516, approved. 

Lynn, Mass. Budget, $3,126,084, approved. 

Marion, Ohio. A budget, $1,317,793, approved. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Budget, $15,852,237, adopted 

Milford, Conn. Budget, $1,400,000, adopted. 

Rockford, Ill. Budget, $4,295,000, adopted. 


SCHOOL BONDS 


Ada, Minn. Bonds, $750,000, approved. 

El Dorado, Ark. Bonds, $1,500,000 to be approved 
by voters 

South Park, Tex. $1,650,000, bonds, sold, at interest 
rate of 2.7669 per cent 

The school board of Dist. No. 38, Ramsey County, 
Minn., has sold bonds, $2,500,000, at net interest cost 
of 3.01 per cent 

Minden, La. Bonds, $800,000, approved 

Independence, Mo. Bonds, $200,000, approved. 

Laramie, Wyo. Bonds, $125,000, voted 

Fairview Consolidated Dist. No. 5, near Boulder, Colo 
Bonds, $494,000, sold at interest rate of 1.93994. 


> 
PERSONAL NEWS 
& Surpr. D. C. Woop, of Duncan, Okla., has been re 


elected for his twelfth year 

& Supt. N. J. Many, of Mulberry, Kans., has been re- 
elected for another two-year term. 

&> Samuet C. Hii has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Clay Center, Kans., to succeed Ernest H. 
olin, resigned 

®> Dr. Noran C. Kearney, of St. Paul, Minn., has 
been given a leavé of absence to go to Princeton, N. J., 
for six months, during which time he will act as con- 
sultant and editor for the Mid-Century Committee on 
Outcomes of Elementary Education. The purpose is to 
bring together statements from various bodies concerning 
the outcomes of elementary education and the work is 
being financed by a grant from the Russell Sage 
Foundation 

® ALBERT Brapy has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Mount Vernon, S. Dak., to succeed Floyd 
Thompson, who has taken a similar position at Madison. 
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Facts about dependable transportation 


As a responsible school executive, you want a school bus that provides 
safe, dependable transportation for years and years. That calls for a Dodge 
**Job-Rated”’ school bus chassis! Why? 


Because Dodge meets or exceeds every recommendation of the National 
Conference on School Transportation. 


Furthermore, you get excellent visibility. The downward slope of the hood 
lets the driver see more of the road. And you get molded, tapered Cycle- 
bond brake linings that assure safer, smoother stops. 


But that’s not all! A Dodge school bus chassis gives you the right power, 
with choice of three great engines ranging from 109 to 122 horsepower. 
You get top economy because of chrome-plated top piston rings and 
exhaust valve seat inserts. What’s more, you'll have the easiest-handling 
bus on the road, thanks to shorter turning diameters and wide front tread! 


And there’s much more to the story. 


Why not see your nearby Dodge dealer for all the facts about a dependable 
Dodge school bus chassis that’s “‘Job-Rated”’ to fit your needs? Do it soon! 





School Bus Chassis 
for Bodies Accommodating 30, 
36, 48, 54 and 60 Passengers 


_fyo000d 






MODEL FS-152 


10,800 and 11,900 Ibs. G.V.W. 
For 30 and 36 pupils 





MODEL HHS-192 


15,500 Ibs. G.V.W. 
For 48 pupils 





2 JINCOOOOOD\ 


MODEL JS-212 


16,125 and 17,000 Ibs. G.V.W. 
For 54 pupils 


ite 
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MODEL RS-229 


18,075 and 19,000 Ibs. G.V.W. 
For 60 pupils 


DODGE: wot-Rtd" School Bus Chassis 
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® The Supreme Court at Washington, D. C., 
on March 3, upheld in a 6-to-3 decision the 
constitutionality of New York’s Feinberg law. 
The statute prohibits employment in the state 
school system of any person who advocates 
overthrow of the federal or state government by 
force or violence, or who is a member of any 
organization that preaches such doctrine. The 
court’s ruling sustained a decision of the New 
York Court of Appeals, which reversed a ruling 
by the New York Supreme Court that the law 
was unconstitutional. The law was enacted in 
1949 and was designed to keep subversive per- 
sons from entering the school system and using 
their positions to promulgate their doctrines. 
Under the Feinberg law, eight teachers have been 
recently dismissed, and eight further teachers 
are now on trial. 


NEW JERSEY LAW UPHELD 


The New Jersey laws requiring the daily 
reading of five verses from the Old Testament 
in the public schools and permitting the recita- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer, were left undisturbed 
by a decision of the Supreme Court in Wash- 
ington, on March 3. While the subject of Bible 
reading in New Jersey was dealt with, the Court 
postponed action on the “released time” dispute, 
whereby New York City pupils are freed from 
classes one hour weekly to receive religious in- 
struction elsewhere. 


444 N. PEMBROKE AVE. 
WAYNE, PENNA. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN 
42 CITIES 
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The New Jersey case was appealed to the 
Supreme Court by Donald R. Doremus of 
Rutherford and Mrs. Anna E. Klein of Haw- 
thorne, who asked for a reversal of the New 
Jersey court decision that the laws did not 
conflict with the constitutional requirement of 
separation of Church and State. Justice Jackson, 
in the majority opinion, agreed with the Supreme 
Court of New Jersey that the complainants had 
not suffered injury, or even been offended by 
daily Bible reading. 


PERSONAL 
NEWS 


®& The board of education of Cincinnati, Ohio, has in- 
creased the salary of Supt. Craupe V. Courter from 
$18,000 to $20,000 a year. Dr. Courter has headed the 


school system since September, 1937, and his present 
contract expires July 31, 1955. 
® Apert L. Ayars has resigned as superintendent of 


schools at Sunnyside, Wash 

> Supt. C. M. SHENK, of Halstead, Kans., has been 
re-elected for another year. 

®& Supt. Crarence L. WANTLAND, of Galena, Kans 
has been re-elected for his fourth term 

&> Super. B. E. Terrerr, of Caldwell, Kans., has been 
re-elected for another year. 

& Supt. Rex O. Morrison, of Ada, Okla., has been re 
elected for the next year 

& Supt. W. E. BucHanan, of Temple, Okla., has been 
re-elected for the next year 

& Supt. Nei C. Astin, of Columbia, Mo., has been 
re-elected for a new three-year term, beginning July 1 
He was given a three-year term in 1949 

® LeRoy C. BisHop, of Ironwood, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Washburn, Wis., to 
succeed M. C. Schmallenberg 

® E._mer H. Morris has been elected treasurer of the 
board of education at Fort Scott, Kans., to succeed the 
late Guy M. Garlock. 


nished gym floors. you ‘can @ast with few initial ‘sections 


and add to them later, as desired. 

Since you'll want to know all the 
details, write us today for your copy of 
the Wayne Gymstand Catalog. 





> Supt. L. W. Crark, of Capitan, N. Mex., has beea 
re-elected for another three-year term. Mr. Clark, a 
former state high school supervisor, has been in the 
Capitan school system for four years. 

® Lane MorTuianp has been elected a member of the 
board at Yakima, Wash. 

® Larry Lytes has been elected business manager for 
the board of school trustees of San Benito, Tex., to suc- 
ceed Guy M. Snavely, Jr. 

> Hersert Rocers, Jr., has been named president of 
the board of trustees at New Albany, Miss. 

> Joun E. HerrscHer has been elected president of the 
Union High School Board at Phoenix, Ariz. 

® LawrRENcE HuNTEMAN, Hooper, Nebr., has been re- 
elected president of the Dodge County School Board 
Association for 1952. 

> Joun S. ENGDAHL, an eight-year member of the school 
board at Omaha, Nebr., has been re-elected for a second 
term as president. Also re-elected was LaurRENS WILLIAMs, 
vice-president. 

> Supr. P. C. Hesser, of Fredonia, Kans., has been 
re-elected for a two-year term. 

® Supt. Cart A. James, of Concordia, Kans., has been 
named a member of the Committee of 21 of the Kansas 
Association of School Boards which is to study the financ- 
ing of Kansas high schools 

® Supt. Harotp Deever, of Osage, Kans., has been re- 
elected for a two-year term. 

&> Super. J. O. Curtison, of Larned, Kans., has been 
given a two-year contract 

®& Jack W. Ktern has been elected president of the 
school board at Covington, Ky. Wriit1am GALVAGNI was 
elected vice-president. 

® Howarp Horipay has been elected president of the 
board at Ludlow, Ky 

® The school board at Oklahoma City, Okla., has reor- 
ganized with Joun C. PEARSON, Jr., as president, and 
C. B. McCray as vice-president. Mrs. L. D. MELTon is 
the new member of the board. 

® Georce PETERSON, a member of the board at Auburn, 
Wash., has retired, after completing a service of six 
years. He was also chairman of the board for some 
years 

® The board of education of Cincinnati, Ohio, has reor- 
ganized with Dr. Frep W. HEINoLp as president; Epwin 
G. BECKER as vice-president; and WILLIAM MIETENKOET- 
rER as clerk-treasurer 

®& The school board of Hammond, Ind., has elected Dr. 
Henry EGGeRs as president; ARTHUR SPOERNER as secre 
tary: and CoLUMBuUs SMITH as treasurer 
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Two Handsome School Auditoriums 


Seated with Heywood-Wakefield Comfort 


Bie 


fd & 





ABOVE— Stockton Street School, East Orange, N. J. BELOW — Corona Avenue School, Valley Stream, Long Island 
It was planned in cooperation with Henry E. Kentopp, Plans for the latest addition to the recently constructed 
Superintendent and Paul V. Moody, Secretary of the Corona Avenue School included special provision for this 
Board of Education, by Emil A. Schmidlin, Architect, 542-seat auditorium designed by Frederick P. Wiedersun, 
Newark. The installation of Heywood-Wakefield Model Architect, New York. The installation of Heywood- 
TC 705 chairs was carried out with the assistance of Wakefield Model TC 700 chairs was handled by Equip- 
M. J. Franz, representative of Heywood-Wakefield Com- ment and Furniture Company, Inc., New York, distribu- 
pany, One Park Ave., New York. tors for Heywood-Wakefield Company. 





school auditoriums to serve as inviting focal points for neigh- 

borhood activities as well as school assemblies. Note the careful 
attention to good sight lines in the placing of seats which have been 
selected for their extra comfort. Write today for the new, fully illus- 
trated catalogue of Heywood-Wakefield units for classroom and 
auditorium use. Heywood-Wakefield, School Furniture Division, 
Menominee, Michigan and Gardner, Massachusetts. 


Hi: ARE two examples of the current trend toward designing 


HEY WOOD- 
WAKEFIELD 





EST. 1826 


% The ORIGINAL Tubular Steel School Furniture * 
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SCHOOL 
WARDROBES 


Photo shows how entire interior of an R-W No. 833 Multiple-Action Master Control Door 
Wardrobe is instantly accessible, instantly exposed for airing, simply by opening master door. 


CHECK THESE IMPORTANT FEATURES! 


ai 


and dampness. 


Sanitary ventilation of apparel—design of doors allows cir- 
culating air to reach the clothes—helps reduce musty odors 


Simplicity of operation—doors open at a touch,even the small- 
est child can work them—efficiently eliminates crowding. 


aI 


Ease of installation— maximum space for apparel is com- 
bined with minimum space for installation. Each installa- 


tion is adaptable to existing architectural conditions. 


aI 
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Easy cleaning—no more inaccessible walls and corners— 
the R-W Wardrobes offer bright, easy-to-clean efficiency. 


Rugged construction— built to take the rugged punishment 
of school installations, Richards-Wilcox Wardrobes com- 


bine simplicity of design with sound construction for 


greater efficiency at lower cost. 


Richards-Wilcox School Wardrobes are manufactured in 


accordance with three standard principles of operation: 


Each typecan be furnished 
complete with flush doors, 
coat racks, chalk boards, 
cork boards and other 
accessories. 


2. Pair door operation 


3. Multiple door operation 


We invite you to inspect at your earliest convenience, the nearest 


1. Individual door operation, fully receding 


installation of Richards-Wilcox School Wardrobes. For further 


details, telephone, write or wire our nearest office. 
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AURORA, ILLINOIS, 





as ia) 


U.S.A 


THAT S4106€65" 


* Bronches in all principal cities 
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CLEVELAND VOTES RAISES 


The Cleveland, Ohio, board of education, after 
weeks of search for extra funds, has voted a $175 
cost-of-living adjustment for its 4500 salaried 
employees, including the 3300 teachers. 

Members decided to pay $100 to the employees 
on the pay date closest to Easter and the other 
$75 on the pay date nearest to Thanksgiving. 
The pay adjustment is for 1952, and is temporary, 

Cost of this latest financial move will be about 
$787,000. 

Supt. Schinnerer is expected to provide $567,914 
by reducing the educational budget and Business 
Manager Smircina will cut maintenance of school 
properties and use unused 
money. 


veteran education 


SALARIES RISE 

The Nebraska Education Association, in a re- 
cent statement, points out that the average salary 
of rural teachers in 81 counties of the state is 
$1,846, or an increase of 7.6 per cent over the 
year 1950-51. Perkins County led, with 23 teach- 
ers receiving from $1,800 to $2,970, or an average 
of $2,293 per year. The highest salary was $3,447 
in Scotts Bluff County, and the lowest in Pawnee 
County with an average of $1,479. County super- 
intendents in the 81 counties received an average 
salary of $2,721, or an increase of 13.4 per cent 
over 1950-51. 


PHILADELPHIA SALARIES 


7500 school teachers will receive 
increases of $400 to $600 each for 1952. 
Comparable increases will be given about 3500 
other board employees. Board president Walter 
Biddle Saul said teachers having reached the 
salary maximum will get $400 increases. The other 
teachers will receive $400, in addition to the 
$200 regular increment they would have received 
under the present schedule. The 
retroactive to September 1. 
Under the new schedule the 
maximum salaries are as follows: standard cer- 
tificate, $2,800 and $4,400; college certificate, 
$2,800 and $4,800; for masters, $3,000 and $5,200. 
Custodians, firemen, male helpers, and mainte- 


The city’s 
salary 


increases are 


minimum and 


nance men will receive increases of $400 each 
under the schedule. Cafeteria workers will receive 
10 cents more an hour. Dr. Louis P. Hoyer, 


superintendent of schools, will receive a $3,000 
raise, and Add B. Anderson, business manager, 
a $2,000 increase. This brings the Hoyer salary 
to $22,000 and Anderson’s to $19,000. The sched- 
ule represents a total increase in salaries of 
about $6,500,000, which was made possible by 
new laws raising the state subsidy. 

icencaaiakeasin 


& Wausau, Wis. The school board has approved 
the recommendations of the teachers committee 
It was voted to raise the 
beginning pay of teachers from $2,600 to $2,800, 
and the maximum from $4,000 to $4,300 for those 
holding a bachelor’s degree. The 


on salaries for 1952—53 


increases will 
raise the annual budget by $60,000 

& Harlingen, Tex. The school board has given 
a blanket pay increase of $225 per year to all 
teachers holding a bachelor’s or a master’s degree. 
The increases will become effective in September, 
1952 
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More and more companies 
are using IBM ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 


THE COMPANION COMPANIES, OMAHA, NEB... 


are among the thousands of business organizations 
who have been meeting typing requirements with 
IBM Electric Typewriters in the past 20 years. y 


rain. your Ctudents for the Job Ahead 


Actual schoolroom tests show that students acquire 
basic typing skills faster; have more time to devote 


fal 


IBM, Dept. AS-5 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Please send booklet, ‘‘Electric Ty, 
writers in Education’’, and complete 
educational kit. 

We'd like to see your full-color sound 
movie, “Electric Typing Time,” on 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS for 
Schoo]-Business EXECUTIVES 


Comparative Tax Rate of American Cities, 1951 

Prepared by the Lent D. Upson Fellows in public 
administration as part of their field training. Paper, 20 
pp. Prepared by the Citizens Research Council of Michi 





gan and reprinted in the National Municipal Review 
January, 1952 

The assessed valuations and property tax rates for 
1951 show a substantial increase over 1950, but the 


adjusted tax 
unadjusted 


indicate a decrease. In 
rates per thousand dollar 
per cent for the 256 cities reporting 


rates 1951, the 
average valuation 
> 


rose by less than 


[he average increase in 1951 was only 65 cents— 2 
cents less than the 1950 increase over 1949. Cities in 
Groups I and II showed slight decreases from 1950, 82 


cents and 48 cents respectively 
$1.08 


while Group VI had the 


irgest increase 


The average adjusted tax rate for 1951 was $1.56 less 
than that for 1950. Group II was the only group showing 
an increase, which was 36 cents. All other groups 
decreased, from 3 cents in Group VI to $4.07 in Group 
IV. School rates in 1951 decreased slightly from 1950 
in proportion to general city rates, even though school 
rates increased 81 cents from $18.64 in 1950 to $19.45 
in 1951. 


The Superintendent, the Board, and the Press 
Paper, 23 pp., 25 
of School Administrators, 
This pamphlet, 
Robert Olds, 
tionships 


cents. The American Association 
Washington 6, D. C 
based on a manuscript prepared by 
seeks to establish cordial, co-operative rela 
between the schools and the newspapers. It 
explains the work of the newspaper and points out the 
need for keeping the editor informed on happen- 
ings. The reporter should be invited to school board 
meetings and the board is make and keep 
good press relations. In practically every community it is 
impossible for the newspaper to cover all aspects of the 
school program 
by favorable news 


school 


urged to 


Unfavorable news must be counterba 


inced 


REFRESHING GREEN Litesite makes the 


classroom pleasant and homelike. It provides a perfect 
writing surface, and as a background for chalk writing, Litesite reduces 
the expenditure of eye energy to the absolute minimum. 


ARCHITECTS and ADMINISTRATORS! Before specifying chalkboard, 
get the facts. Write for samples and Hyloplate and Sterling brochures. 


and Chalk 'N Enasers 


Alpha, Alphasite and Omega Chalks and Cos- 


Dy 


tello Double-Sewed Erasers — from the people 


who know all about chalkboard 


WEBER COSTELLO CO., 1220 McKinley, Chicago Heights, Ill. 
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Rules of the Board of School Commissioners, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Paper, 32 pp. Published by the board of education 
150 North Meridian St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

Contains the printed rules of the board as adopted 
November 27, 1951, covering the board and its organiza- 
tion, the superintendent, the secretary, the building and 
grounds manager, the treasurer, the principal, and the 
teachers. 


Air Flow Through Conventional Window 
Openings 


By Theo R. Holleman. Paper, 45 pp. Research Report 
No. 33, 1951, of the Texas Engineering Experiment Sta- 
tion, College Station, Tex 

This is a report of a study of air currents throug! 
commonly used types of windows and is intended to be 
of help to architects, school authorities, and others inter 
ested in seeking information on the natural air flow 
through conventional house and school windows under 
controlled conditions. The information will be found 
helpful in perfecting improved window designs and in a 
better selection of the types of windows best suited to 
particular situations 


Indiana and Midwest School Building 
Planning Conference 


Edited by Paul W 
sion of Research and 
Bloomington, Ind 

The 1951 Conference on School 
the School of Education, Indiana 
ticularly strong in taking up 
construction and low cost 
proofing; (3) community 
coverings (5) 


Seagers 


I ield 


Paper, 149 pp., $1. Divi- 
Service, Indiana University 


Building Planning of 
University, was par 
problems of (1) 
materials (2) 
participation in 
heating and 


types ol 
moisture- 
planning; (4) 


floor ventilation method 


(6) sound treatment. 
While 
the most 

L. H 
in the 
Building 


several 
useful 
Shepoiser on 


speakers argued for 
paper was 


one-story building 
perhaps the discussion by 
Basic Principles of Lay Participation 
Development of a Community Plan of School 
Planning and Construction. 


Experiment in Architectural Education Through 
Research 


By Gordon McCutchan and Wm. W 
64 pp. Texas 
Station, Tex 

This report has a 
effectiveness of a 
technique for the 
engineers. (2) It 


Caudill 


Station 


Paper 


Engineering Experiment College 
twofold 


practical 


value: (1) It reports the 
research problem as_ useful 
advanced education of architectural 
presents in detail the findings of a 
study of models of various forms of classrooms and of a 
variety of arrangements of windows, ceilings, lighting 
fixtures, wall finishes, etc., to determine the quality of 
ventilation and lighting. Account was taken of the exist- 
ing climatic conditions, of temperature, sunlight, prevail- 
ing winds, etc., as affecting the solution of a schoolroom 
design problem for a given community or area. We need 
similar studies related to total school building design for 
other areas of the United States. 


Keystones of Good Staff Relationships 


Compiled by Ellsworth Tompkins. 
cents. Bulletin No. 13, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Good staff relationships go hand in hand with effective 
and democratic internal school This 


Paper, 16 pp., 15 
1951. U. S. Office of Education, 


management. pam 
phlet aims to suggest ways by which large high schools 
may improve their staff relationships. The 12 keystones 


are based on reported and observed practices in 47 high 
schools designated by state and university 
education as having good relationships 


leaders in 


Planning, Construction, Renovation of 
School Buildings 


Summer Institute for School Administrators, 1951 
Paper, 91 pp. State University Teachers College, New 
Paltz, N. Y. 


These proceedings of an important Institute for School 
Administrators includes papers on District and Building 
Service, by Wilson and Engelhardt; on Functional De- 
signing of Buildings, by Harriman; on Federal Controls 
of Materials, by Viles; on School Plant Rehabilitation, 
by Crouch; on the New York State Survey, by Burke 
and other discussions of school planning and construction 
problems. The report is a useful addition to current 
school building literature 


Recommended Equipment and Supplies 


Paper, 71 pp., $1. Association for Childhood Educatior 
1200 Fifteenth St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 

The 1951 revision of recommended items of tested 
furniture equipment and instructional devices for nursery 
kindergarten, and primary schools 
facturers and brand 


Addresses of manu 


names are given 
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For half a century the name Peabody 
has identified fine quality school furniture. 
Fine quality through and through—in design, 


materials, construction and performance. 


This new, clean-lined tubular table and 
chair unit is no exception. It is designed 
by specialists in this field, for today’s—and 
tomorrow’s—educational needs. It is made 
of the finest materials for the purpose. It 
is produced by craftsmen who take pride 


in turning out superior products. 


Like all Peabody school furniture, it is a 
typically fine example of Peabody quality. 
Full details and specifications on request. 
PEABODY SEATING COMPANY, INC., 


North Manchester, Indiana. 


MODEL PTO OPEN-FRONT TABLE—PC CHAIR. 

Ideal for all grades from kindergarten through college. 
Smoothly curved and tapered tubular constructton—no cross 
braces to restrict freedom of movement. Top, seat and back 
solid Northern hard maple. Tough, scratch-resistant suntan 
“Celsyn"’ finish on wood parts. Automatic-adjusling, form 
fitting back rest and comfortably saddled seat on chair. Smooth- 
sliding, rubber-cushioned hardened steel glides. 


——~ 
Pe FINE QUALITY SCHOOL SEATING SINCE 1902 
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IN BETTER SEATING BY Arlinglon 


There is something about a classroom equipped with 
Arlington Seating you instinctively like. 


Perhaps it is the symmetry of line. Perhaps it is the 
warmth of the finishes or possibly visible evidence of 
quality in every detail. 


Your impression is not just a happy coincidence but the 
natural response to seeing anything that has been exquis- 
itely and perfectly made. 


Arlington school seating design is one of the important 
points you will want to remember when you next order 
new or replacement equipment. For information about 
the complete Arlington line write for Bulletin 105. 
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WAUSAU SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL 


(Concluded from page 56) 


room, and a first aid room. A large, well- 
equipped projection booth is located in the 
upper balcony. The stage is modern in every 
respect and is equipped with the necessary 
curtains, drops, lights, and cyclorama. The 
auditorium has its own sound control system, 
ample dressing rooms are available for stage 
productions. The long corridor which is adja- 
cent to the auditorium is used as a student 
and community art gallery. 

The architectural and constructional details 
of Unit II were supplied by Architect Irving 
Obel and are as follows: 


Footings and foundation walls — reinforced concrete load 
bearing building walls; steel beams, trusses, and 
columns 

First and second floor framing — hollow tile and corner 
joist construction. 

Roof framing — steel joists and concrete deck over metal 
lath, twenty-year bonded asphalt and gravel roof over 
insulation 

Exterior walls — brick facing and load bearing tile back- 
ing; cast stone, sills and trim. 

Partitions — clay tile. 

Built-in cabinets, bookcases, etc. — birch 

Exterior doors and windows — wood, windows double 
hung, provided with dark shades. 

Interior doors and frames — birch. 

Ceilings — plaster. 

Study hall, acoustical plaster. 

Corridor, band room, vocal room, acoustical tile 

Auditorium ceiling, ornamental plaster and acoustical 
tile. 

Walls — plaster. 

Corridors and toilets, glazed brick tile wainscot. 
Auditorium, acoustic tile, flush birch panels. 
Lobby and foyer walls, flush brick panels 

Floors classrooms and corridors, asphalt tile 
Toilets, foyer, and lobby, terrazzo. 

Shops and auditorium, cement with green hardener 
Band room and vocal room, rubber. 

Chalkboards — Bangor slate with cork strip above and 
bulletin boards. 

Display cases — aluminum 

Heating and _ ventilation two pipe vapor system, 
Kewanee boilers, stoker fired, cast iron radiation. 
Band room and vocal room, univents. 

Split system of ventilation in classrooms. 
Shops and auditorium with mechanical exhaust for 
auditorium, classrooms, shops, and corridor lockers. 


Plumbing — forced circulatory — recirculating hot water 
system. 
Piping, galvanized iron and copper and cast iron 


Lavatories, vitreous china and terrazzo wash fountains. 
Toilet partitions, metal. 
Electrical equipment — fluorescent fixtures in classrooms, 
shops, art rooms, lobby, and foyer. 
Corridors, incandescent. 
Auditorium louver lighting and Anemolites, controlled 
by dimmers. 
Coded fire alarm system. 
Electric hand dryers 
Master time and program control. 
Inter-commuting phone system. 
Stage switchboard, border lights, footlights and spot- 
lights, and complete picture booth equipment 
Contracts: 





General — $1,035,546. 
Heating — 193,874. 
Plumbing — 88,795. 
Electrical — 127,053. 
Equipment — 80,435 
-— —@- — 
PERSONAL NEWS OF 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


® Lyman Fort, superintendent of schools at Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., has announced his retirement at the close of 
the school year 

® FLoyd Tompson has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Madison, S. Dak., to succeed F. A. Strand. 
® Bertram M. Jones is the new superintendent at 
Sabula, Iowa. He succeeds Paul J. Voskuil. 

® W. F. JoHnson, superintendent of schools at Spencer, 
Iowa, has been elected president of the Iowa State Educa- 
tion Association 

® Llano County, Tex., has one school district, the 
Llano Independent School District. C. E. Browwn acts as 
superintendent of schools. R. P. Wri.tams is ex-officio 
County School Superintendent for Llano County. 
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GREATER FILM PROTECTION 


witH VICTOR’S 





Thousands of dollars in film 
damage have been saved by this 
exclusive Victor design, which 
brings you these safety features: 


ft) SAFETY FILM TRIPS 


stop the projector instantly before damage can 
occur in the event of lost film loop from careless 
threading, bad splices or torn sprocket holes. 


@) 180° SWING-OUT LENS MOUNT @) dvat FLExo Pawis 

provides easy access to film channel and aperature (famous cushioned action) slide into film per- 

plate for removal of dust and grit. forations accurately instead of punching new holes, 
A Victor projector treats film gently . . . handles film safely. New and ex- 


perienced operators alike prefer this extra security. 


You can also be sure of maximum picture brilliance . . . abundant, realistic sound 
. and years of dependable, trouble-free performance with a Victor projector. 


For complete information and the name of your nearest Victor distributor or 
dealer, write today to Dept. AS-39. 





. neue Pe PO ae eee 
: VICTOR animatocrarn corporation — 
; : ' DAVENPORT, IOWA. 


New York * Chicago °* Distributors Throughout the World 
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WHAT CAN YOU OFFER 
BESIDES SALARY? 


(Concluded from page 28) 


not wane. Housing becomes an important 
problem right away, and any leads the 
school can provide on his arrival will 
ease him over that hurdle. Tours around 
the town and area will enable him to get 
oriented quickly once he moves in. 

Such an approach to good prospects will 
instill in them an appreciation for the 
executive and his school and may well tip 
the balance in favor of the school with 
such a sound public relations program. 

If more administrators could talk with 
teachers who turned down their contracts, 
they would find that such a program often 
means the difference between hiring the 
best applicants or the second best on 
the list. 


WHAT DETERMINES SALARIES? 
(Concluded from page 32) 

Whatever theory or combination of 
theories is followed, it is almost axiomatic 
that some persons on both sides will be 
unhappy. From the teachers’ standpoint 
there will be some who will be certain that 
the district should, and can afford, to offer 
more. For these, the only answer is to point 
out that the taxpayer is seeming to make 
an honest effort and they have the privilege 
of looking elsewhere for employment. From 





‘ 
NEW DITTO *, 
WORKBOOKS ‘, 
NOW READY! \° 
Ask for FREE catalog ® 1 


and FREE samples. (State 
whether you use a liquid 


\ one to 4 colors at once! 


or gelatin duplicator). 


DITTO, Inc 


621 SO. OAKLEY BLVD. 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
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Get FREE Demonstration! 





DITTO” D-10 Liquid Process 
Duplicator with “MAGIC” 
finger-flip copy control. Run 


M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


the patrons’ standpoint there will be some 
who feel they are being asked to pay 
excessive taxes, yet the number of these 
individuals, while vocal, will be more than 
balanced by those sincere parents who are 
willing to pay to insure for their sons and 
daughters an adequate education for to- 
morrow’s world. And so, in any event, the 
question seems to remain, “What theory or 
theories of salary determination will your 
district use this spring as it readjusts the 
salaries of its employees?” 


MOBILE UNITS HELP 
SCHOOLHOUSING 


(Concluded from page 52) 


Longfellow and Franklin elementary schools 
can be completed for 1952, 11 additional 
mobile rooms will be released for transfer.” 

Specifically, “What is a mobile unit?” It 
is a classroom built in such manner that it 
can be moved from one site to another as the 
need changes. Units planned will be 40 feet 
by 27 feet with 9-foot ceilings. Well insulated, 
these units will be heated by forced hot air 
units that bring in fresh air for constant 
distribution. Standard fluorescent fixtures will 
provide lighting. Floors will be asphalt tile. 
Natural light will be bilateral. 

Separate mobile administration units are 
being planned to go with each group of four 
classrooms. These units will include office, 
lavatories, storage, teachers’ room, and 
corridor. 

Designing is being done by the committee 
of the Spokane Home Builders’ Association, 


| 


MAKE 120 BRIGHT COPIES &f 
PER MINUTE OF ANYTHING 
TYPED, WRITTEN 

OR DRAWN! 


e NO STENCILS 

e NO MATS 

e NO INKING 

e NO MAKEREADY 





QUICKLY FOLDS 
OR UNFOLDS 


MORE seating capacity 
MORE leg comfort 

MORE exclusive features 
MORE strength and rigidity 
MORE for your money 


Send for folder with complete specifications. 
MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2738 S. 34th $t., Milwaukee 7, Wis. 


THE STRONGEST, HANDIEST FOLDING TABLE MADE! 


which is anxious for this neighborhood school 
to be attractive in appearance as well as edu- 
cationally functional. 


KEYSTONES OF GOOD STAFF 
RELATIONSHIPS 


(Concluded from page 35) 


overcome many inclinations to discontent, es- 
pecially if teachers have a part in the 
planning. 

12. Staff relations improve when there is 
some time during the school day for personal 
and professional nonteaching activities. Fa- 
tigue is less likely to arise when suitable rests 
are introduced and scheduled professional 
meetings are provided within school time. 
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PERSONAL NEWS OF SCHOOL BOARD 
OFFICIALS 


® Waiter H. Bicerow has been elected president of 
the school board at La Crosse, Wis. 

® Rupotr A. JaraBak has been elected president of 
the board at East Chicago, Ind. STANLEY KwWiat was 
elected treasurer, and Mary Busata, secretary. 

® J. Water Rex has been named president of the 
Lansdale joint board at Lansdale, Pa. 

® Georce A. McCarrrer has been elected chairman of 
the board at Saugus, Mass. 

® Jesse May, Sr., has been named president of the 
board at Clovis, N. Mex. 

® Dr. C. A. Nicuots, formerly president of the Dallas 
County board at Dallas, Tex., has resigned and is now 
a member of the Texas committee of ten studying the 
problems of relationship between school boards and 
superintendents. Dr. Nichols is a past president of the 
North Texas Regional Association of the Texas School 
Boards. 

® Mark D. Bock, of Benkelman, Nebr., has been 
elected president of the Nebraska State School Board 
Association, to succeed-A. J. Crabtree, of McCook. 








for changing 
ROOM USES 


MITCHELL DISPLAYS 
at NEA Conferences... 
ST. LOUIS 
Booth A-31 


LOS ANGELES 
Booth 135 

BOSTON 
Booth 47-B 
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All Three Agree... 


_ “AMPRO PROJECTORS ARE BEST 
FOR ALL SCHOOL USES: 


| 













‘ 
« * & 


@ TEACHERS SAY: 


@ SUPERINTENDENTS @: STUDENTS SAY: 
“The Stylist is a dream to SAY: "Stylist pictures and sound 
carry... weighs only 29 Ibs. “We find the Stylist most are swell . . . just like 
complete.”’ economical . . . both in first ‘movie house’ pictures.” 


cost and upkeep.” 


the classroom 
favorite! 


a 


World’s Lightest 16mm Quality Projector 
Is Easiest to Thread and Operate, too! 


At first comparison, you'll readily see why teachers, 
superintendents and students agree that the Ampro 
Stylist is the practical school projector for the money. 

Low first cost, thrifty and trouble-free in upkeep, 
easiest on film ... these are reasons why the Stylist 
“goes over big” with school boards. Teachers like 
the Stylist’s 29 lb. portability, simple operation and 


hour-long reel runs. Students appreciate the Stylist's New AMPRO PREMIER, 30 Projector 
theatre quality pictures, realistic sound and whisper Serves Needs of Large Auditoriums! 
quiet motor. Stylist ‘ 
See and hear this big difference 16mm SOUND PROJECTOR Here is the ideal projector for large assembly 
, a ‘ needs! The remarkable Ampro Premier-30 
in projectors and prove these claims ; ow :; ; 
i The Annee, Siclies actually test-proved to give 30% greater illumi- 
so yoursel. . ~ ad ysis + ed nation—gives pictures not only brighter, but 
Coanes complete with 8” speaker and restful to the eyes. Other quality features include 
Carrying Case at... COMPLETE new Dyna-Tone sound and hush-quiet Micro 
Mesh gears. If your needs are for a “large audi- 
pocecoosocoes BA COUPON VOOR: eSeseeecenes torium” projector, you'll find a $ 00 
: : : oe 
. Ampro Corporation ASBJ-4-52 Premier-30 demonstration well — 
; 2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Illinois worth your time. COMPLETE 
; Rush FREE literature on amazing Ampro Stylist Projector and the 
5 new Premier-30 for larger auditoriums. 
CORPORATION 
NOMBcrccccvcccccccesecccccsccccccsesecsscssceceeeoooocooooesoe 2835 No. Western Avenue., Chicago 18, Ill. 
8 Addre SSee creer cece eee esses eS SESS SESE ESESE SEH EEESEESESESESES (General Precision Equip. Corp. Subsidiery) 
; 8mm Cameras and Projectors *® 16mm Sound on film 
- City 


Terre eR er eT ee BO. «ix ctecstsinccsnlaeniess Slide Projectors * Tape Recorders 
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Combination Ceiling-Silencer of | 
Fenestra Acoustical “‘AD'’ Metal 
Building Panels in Crompton Knowles 
Co., Worcester, Mass. Architect: 
Owner. Contractor: R. L. Whipple 
. Construction Co., Worcester. 


- —— — | 


Fenestra’s New Structural-Acoustical Ceiling 
Keeps Rooms Quiet... Cuts Building Costs 
















Here’s a wonderful, economical way to hush the 
hubbub in corridors and rooms in the new 
building you’re planning. 

Fenestra* Acoustical “AD” Metal Building 
Panels form acoustical ceiling and structural 
subfloor or roof—all in one package . . . saving 
building time, labor, materials and money! 

An “AD” Panel is a box beam with a flat sur- 
face top and bottom and open space between. 
The top surface forms the subfloor or roof deck. 
The perforated bottom surface forms the ceiling. 
In the open space is glass fiber insulation (see 


illustration below). 

You can see how a Fenestra combination Struc- 
tural-Acoustical Ceiling cuts building costs. It 
is speedily and easily erected—the panels inter- 
lock. It is practically indestructible. Bumps and 
knocks can’t hurt it. The acoustical efficiency is 
not affected by washing or painting. And these 
panels are noncombustible. 

For further information call your Fenestra 
Representative. Or write Detroit Steel Products 
Company, Dept. AS-4, 2256 East Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan. 


*Trademark 


Fenestra METAL BUILDING PANELS 


»»-engineered to cut the waste out of building 











Holorib Roof Deck. 18” wide— 
lengths up to 24’. Surface can 
be plain or acoustical. 


“C" Insulated Wall Panels. 
Standard width 16”. 
The depth is 3”. 





“D" Panels for floors, roofs, Acoustical “AD"™ Panels for | 
ceilings. Standard width ceiling-silencer-roof. Width | 


16”. Depth 14%)” to 72”. 16”. Depth up to 72”. 
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Blank Forms: Preparation and Use 





(Continued from page 39) 


forms printed in distinctive colors, so that at 
a glance you can tell whether you are looking 
at the original, the duplicate, or the triplicate. 
Color can also be used to identify functions; 
if all the papers devoted to, say, purchasing 
are of one color, and all those devoted to 
attendance are another, there is less chance 
that mistakes will be made. And here’s a trick 
that has come in handy: if for any reason 
you cannot easily get enough color variety in 
your paper, you may be able to use ink to 
extend the range of identification. For ex- 
ample, if all the forms of a set have to be on 
white paper, you may be able to distinguish 
the original, duplicate, and triplicate by using 
black, green, and red ink respectively for the 
preprinting. Another way to use ink for signal- 
ing purposes is to print a solid block or spot 
of color on the form; thus, a half-inch black 
square in the lower left-hand corner may al- 
ways mean, “This is the duplicate of a set,” 
while a similar square in the lower right-hand 
corner may always denote a triplicate, and so 
on. 

Nowadays, many school systems specify a 
standard size for paper to be used throughout 
the system. Where no size is specified, the 
regular letterhead size of 8% by 11 inches 
serves as an excellent basic size according to 
which smaller and larger sheets may be scaled. 
If you take the 8% by 11-inch size as stand- 
ard, a half-sized sheet may be 8% inches 
wide by 5% inches high, and you need not 
fear that an odd-sized sheet will slip out from 
under a clip that holds together a bunch of 
papers. Multiples of the basic size are more 
economical to buy, and they file and handle 
more easily than odd-sized sheets. Whatever 
size you select for a particular form should 
be ample enough to carry the information you 
want the form to contain without unnecessary 
white space. 


Some Time-Saving Ideas 

There is a little trick concerning paper size 
that you may find helpful. Let us say you 
have a form made up in sets: an original, a 
duplicate, and a triplicate. Have the printer 
shave a very littlke—a sixteenth of an inch 
will do — off the bottom of the original and 
duplicate. Then, when the forms are collated 
into sets (whether padded or loose) the slight 
projection of the triplicate will enable you to 
pick up a complete set by feel, without count- 
ing “one, two, three,” every time a new set 
is taken out of the drawer. 

We think of sheets of paper as rectangular, 
and it is true that forms, unlike labels, are 
more practical when they are parallelograms. 
But you can often profit from having a corner 
cat off a particular form. Cutoff corners help 
a typist to remove carbon paper; they help 
the user to identify a particular type of form 
as it lies on his desk, and, if corners are cut 
off some forms and not off others, clipped 
corners aid in “spotting” one sheet in a stack 
of dissimilar sheets. 

There are other things you can do to paper 
to help with your forms. You can have the 
printer perforate or score the paper for separa- 





tion into components. Thus, receipt forms or 
acknowledgment slips or labels can be pre- 
pared so they can be torn off easily, and 
scoring can be of help when you have to fold 
large sheets to a uniform smaller size. Some 
forms, if they are to be carried in ring binders, 
can be punched beforehand. And forms to be 
used in registers —the boxlike machines we 
see in stores and elsewhere, which contain 
continuous forms that are cranked into posi- 
tion as needed — are customarily punched on 
both edges so the forms will “register” prop- 
erly —i.e., so that the printed lines on all 
forms will coincide and what is written di- 
rectly on a guide line on the original will 
appear directly on the guide lines of the 
duplicate and triplicate. 

Many school systems make enough use of 
certain forms — of purchase orders, perhaps, 
or of accounting records of some kind — to 
justify having continuous forms prepared. 
These are forms, joined in an endless chain 
and perforated for separation after typing, 
that can be run through a typewriter most 
economically, since they are collated, need 
never be joggled into shape, and are always 
ready for use. 

While you are considering the physical prop- 
erties of the paper you are going to use, you 
will want to give thought to whether you need 
to have your form collated (original on top, 
duplicate beneath it, and so on) and, if 
collated or not, whether you want the form 
padded. Padding costs a little more, but if 
papers are padded, the sheets do not hecome 
scattered about, and you are always sure of 
a fair surface for handwriting. 


Printing Aids to Good Forms 

One other service your printer can provide: 
he can prenumber your forms. If it is im- 
portant to have sheets or sets of forms num- 
bered serially, the printer can do the job 
while he is doing the printing. Prenumbering, 
many feel, serves as an excellent checking 
device: if the next number is 894, you know 
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there are 893 outstanding sheets or sets that 
must be accounted for. Prenumbering is widely 
used as an accounting aid, in that book entries 
can be made simpler if only a number and 
not a name is to be copied, and, as I have 
said, you can be sure that money or mer- 
chandise or other things of value that are to 
be collected or handled have all been properly 
accounted for. 

I have made many references to “the 
printer” in the foregoing paragraphs. Although 
it is not essential that every form be printed 
—for there are many other methods of 
duplicating forms, as we all know — formal 
printing does offer some advantages that 
counterbalance its greater cost. One is that 
forms will register properly: if the original 
begins exactly one inch from the top of the 
paper, you know the duplicate and triplicate 
and quadruplicate will also begin exactly one 
inch down. Another is that there is less likeli- 
hood that the completed form will have 
blurred or broken lines, unclear letters, and 
irregularities of that kind. One other ad- 
vantage of formal printing is that the printer 
is not limited to using type; he can have your 
form pen-ruled, if that is going to be a help. 
Pen-ruling, as the name implies, consists in 
running the form through a machine provided 
with pens that rule straight lines on paper. 
There are companies your printer knows that 
make a specialty of this kind of work, and 
they have these machines available. The 
machines are surprisingly flexible; the pens 
can be set to start anywhere on the page, lift 
up, and set down again, so that the pen-ruled 
lines will appear only where you want them. 
Pen-ruling can be used in connection with 
printing, of course. On the same sheet, you 
may have faint pen-ruled lines to serve as 
handwriting guides, and bolder printed or 
ruled lines to indicate columns and boxes and 
anything else the form needs. Lastly, pen- 
ruling offers the convenience of color where 
is is helpful as a signal or as means of 
identification. You may have some lines ruled 
in blue, some in red, some in gray. They are 
all ruled at the same time, and at little or no 
increase in cost over a one-color job. 

Printing, of course, is not the only method 
of getting forms duplicated. Every school ad- 
ministrator is familiar with the Multigraph, 
the hectograph, the spirit duplicator, and the 
Mimeograph. Mimeographed forms are ex- 
tremely useful, and play a large part in 
helping to run a school. Like forms produced 
by the other methods just listed, they are prac- 
tical where a single-sheet form is to be used. 
It does not make much difference whether 
lines on an attendance sheet circulated in 
a classroom are exactly straight or whether 
today’s sheet will register precisely with yes- 
terday’s. For such jobs, as for bulletins and 
notices, Mimeograph or hectograph or spirit 
duplication will serve admirably. 

Offset printing has become popular since 
its introduction as a commercial service. The 
offset printer will take typescript, or manu- 
script, or a drawing, or whatever it may be, 
and reproduce it quickly and economically. 
However, you will want to remember two 
things if you prepare a form for offset re- 
production: One is that you must use black 
ink exclusively, for only black ink can be 
photographed and reproduced. Another is that 
most commercial offset printers will shrink 
the original slightly in photographing and 
printing it, so that what you get back is 
both a trifle shorter and narrower than the 
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original. This means that where typewriting 
is used on the original, typewritten inserts 
will not quite match the slightly shrunken 
spacing of the form. 


Use of the Typewriter 


I have made frequent references to the 
typewriter. To be sure, not every form is 
going to be filled in on the typewriter. Receipts 
and a dozen other forms requiring signatures 
must obviously be filled in by hand, and 
truck drivers and warehousemen cannot carry 
portable typewriters with them (though we 
may sometimes think longingly of the in- 
creased legibility such a practice would pro- 
duce). However, so much of our daily work 
is done with the typewriter that an increas- 
ingly large number of forms are planned for 
typewriter execution. Where the typewriter 
is used to prepare a form, or where the fill-in 
is to be done on the typewriter, the matter of 
spacing is of paramount concern. 

When a typewriter is to be used, remem- 
ber that both vertical and horizontal spacing 
should accommodate themselves to the ma- 
chine. Where both pica machines and elite 
machines may be employed, try to leave 
enough room so that the larger type (the 
pica equals 10 characters to the inch) will 
not be crowded, and so that the smaller 
type (the elite equals 12 characters to the 
inch) will not run across lines designed for 
a different system of lateral spacing. Both 
machines have the same vertical spacing; 
whether the type is pica or elite, the vertical 
spacing is six lines to the inch. 

If you are planning a form to be used 
with a typewriter, but are not actually writing 
up the form on the machine, you may have 
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-D 1.7 WATER TUBE 
BOILERS | 


“Standard of the Industry” 


trouble with 10-to-the-inch and 6-to-the-inch 
spacings unless you use special paper. The 
Hammermill people print and sell special 
sheets, ruled off in typewriter spacing so you 
can plan typewriter work with only a pencil 
in your hand. 

Now, typewriters are immensely useful 
and flexible machines, but it must be admitted 
that they cannot always be expected to work 
perfectly on printed forms. One reason is that 
a typewriter uses a roller, or platen, around 
which the paper is rolled. Some special-purpose 
typewriters do have flat beds onto which 
paper is laid, but the standard office machine 
uses the familiar roller. And when several 
sheets are inserted into the office typewriter — 
as is the case when a form is used in duplicate 
or triplicate — the outer sheet is farther from 
the center of the platen than is the inner, 
and in consequence travels a tiny bit more 
than one sixth of an inch every time the 
platen is spaced to a new line. As a result, 
though the typewriter may print directly on 
the first line of a ruled form, it will print 
below the line farther down on the page. An- 
other reason for imperfect typewriter per- 
formance is that there is sometimes un- 
avoidable slippage, especially near the bottom 
of the page and particularly when there are 
many sheets. The machine cannot grip the 
sheets tightly enough to hold them in perfect 
alignment. This provides a good reason for 
avoiding writing too near the bottom edge of 
any form. 


Good Spacing Is Necessary 
However, if inaccuracies occur in vertical 
spacing, there are none that affect horizontal 
spacing, in dealing with which the modern 
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typewriter is extremely efficient. When you 
draw up your form, make good use of the 
fact that typewriters use tabulator stops. 
Sometimes, “good use” means employing 
many such stops, but more often it may 
mean designing your form to employ a 
straight-line (or, block), left-hand margin, 
just as the usual page of copy is typed with 
a block left-hand margin. The general rule 
is to use as few tabulator stops as possible, 
and always to avoid multiple positionings of 
a typewriter, to accord with that principle of 
motion economy which specifies that one 
should use the fewest elements which will 
accomplish a given purpose. 

When you are planning spacing, leave 
enough room for comfort; don’t waste space, 
to be sure, but leave enough room so that 
fill-ins, whether done by machine or by hand, 
are not cramped. Where machine stamping 
or similar processing is called for, leave 
enough leeway so that the person who affixes 
the stamp does not need to measure with a 
micrometer to center the stamp exactly within 
the boundaries you have set. 

In addition to its importance when spacing 
is laid out, the use of the typewriter has also 
given rise to another “rule” regarding form 
design that is useful no matter how the 
fill-ins are to be made. This “rule” deals with 
instructions telling what is to be filled in. 


Helping Clerks Use Forms 

Now, every form gives as well as receives 
instructions and information, and it is to 
your interest to make every form as nearly 
self-explanatory as possible. If you want 
names recorded with the surname first, be 
sure to say so; do not feel that ‘everybody 
knows that’s the way we do it here.” Tell 
the person who is to fill in the form as much 
as you can about what he should do. Such 
instructions — and here the influence of the 
typewriter appears—are best preprinted 
above, not below, the line or space to be 
filled in. Instructions printed below the line 
of writing are invisible when a form is in 
the typewriter, and are often covered by the 
hand holding a pen, so put instructions and 
reminders at the top of an area rather than 
at the bottom. 

Instructions for filling in may be supple- 
mented by other instructions, such as, where 
the form goes next, what should be done with 
it after it has been completed, and the like 
It is well enough to say that these matters 
are customarily understood by the employees 
in a particular school or school system, but 
that is not necessarily true, and breaking in 
new office help is speeded up if every form is 
self-explanatory in as many ways as possible 
The brief minutes you spend in thinking out 
a few short statements that cost nothing to 
print may save you long hours every time 4 
newcomer is to be trained. 

Allied with the matter of instructions is 
the matter of showing that a job has really 
been done. A form is often used to give in- 
formation that is to be copied into a book 
or that is to tell about a piece of work thdt 
has to be done. In such instances, a space 
for the initials of the person who has done the 
copying or carried out the job is a good thing 
to include in the form. The fact that a clerk 
has to initial the paper serves as a reminder 
that he must do something more, and if he 
has inserted his initials, he can be held re- 
sponsible for the accomplishment of his duty 


(Concluded on page 94) 
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One sure way to reduce falls caused by slippery floors ... is to 
finish your floors with Ves-Cote. 

There is a reason: Ves-Cote contains “Ludox”*, DuPont’s new 
colloidal silica. These millions of tiny “Ludox” particles—integral 
parts of Ves-Cote—act as “stoppers” whenever a shoe touches 
them ... actually grip the shoe with each step. 

But, safety isn’t the only feature of Ves-Cote: in addition, it dries 
to a high lustre, is long wearing, water resistant and easy to apply. 

With Ves-Cote, you can have eye-pleasing floors that are safe to 
walk on... try Ves-Cote and the results will convince you. 
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BLANK FORMS 


(Concluded from page 92) 


And when initials must be entered, there are 
fewer chances that a job will remain undone 
because each of two people thought the other 
had done the work. 

This reference to initials reminds me of 
another consideration: just as initials stand 
for a full name but take less time to write, 
so other short cuts can be used to simplify 
operations. If you can do so, design your 
form so that check marks, strike-outs, under- 
lines, or circles around appropriate words 
will take the place of words written out in 
full. 


Aids for Writing in Information 


Sometimes, of course, things must be writ- 
ten, and written rather extensively. Where 
writing is called for, guide lines are a help in 
directing handwriting, but are no help at all 
when a typewriter is used. It is always a 
sound rule to avoid lines whenever you can 
As you look over a completed new form, be 
sure you have not put in any lines that are 
not absolutely essential. For example, to put 
a vertical line in a money column to divide 
dollars from cents may be judicious if the 
amounts are to be filled in by hand, but that 
same line will give trouble, not aid, to a 
typist. 

Forms which call for a good deal of writing 
are often arranged in what is called “block 
form.” This is a method of preparation in 
which every blank area is surrounded by a 
border — usually a heavy border. This may 





IMPROVED 
DESIGN! 





be all right in some cases, but where an entire 
page is made up of such blocks, or cells, the 
result is confusing and there is more than a 
slight chance that the wrong area may be 
filled in. Unless each area is identified in some 
quickly ascertainable way — small pictures 
have been suggested as one method —it is 
possible that the person supposed to fill in 
the third block may actually write in the 
fourth, or that some similar confusion may 
result. Also, it is harder to pick information 
out of such a form, or, in fact, out of any 
form not designed to help the eye. 

I have just used the word “block” to apply 
to a writing area surrounded by a border; 
now let me use it in another connection 
When you have a form that comes in sets, 
and when you want information to appear on 
the top and bottom sheets, say, but not on 
the sheets in between, there is an easy way 
of accomplishing this without trouble. Merely 
black out the areas on which the information 
is not to appear. If a block of solid color is 
not wanted, the space may be filled with some- 
thing else—closely set type or decorative 
units from the printer's box, perhaps — that 
will prevent the typescript from being read- 
able on pages on which it is not wanted. Com- 
mercial firms use this kind of masking to 
distinguish a packing list without prices from 
an invoice, typed at the same time on the 
same form, on which prices are essential. 
Similarly, for school use, it may be desirable 
to have no costs appear on an original ware- 
house withdrawal requisition, although it may 
be essential that the costs appear on the copy 
of the same form used in the office. 

There are a few final odds and ends I 











MIDWEST PEDEST Mast 


*‘DUHONEY-20” 
AUTOMATIC LOCK 


should like to mention: One is that to expect 
people to turn a form over is expecting a 
great deal. If it is absolutley unavoidable 
that a form be printed on both sides, then 
make it unmistakably clear to everyone who 
handles the paper that it should be turned 
over. 

Another is that, once a form is drawn up, 
you should give it a name and a number. 
Some forms will always be called by their 
names, some will become familiar by number, 
and others will pick up nicknames from no- 
body knows where. However, if you have an 
official name for the form, you can always 
refer to it by that name without having to 
“ask Miss Zilch to bring in the white form, 
the one we get from the comptroller’s office, 
that has the long column down the side with 
the totals to be shown in two places at the 
bottom.” 

If you have occasion to use a multipage 

form, do everything you can to have it 
hinged at the top rather than at the side. 
A four-page form may occasionally be nec- 
essary, and if you have to design one, re- 
member that if the form is made to open like 
a book, it is about impossible to fill it out 
on a typewriter. The best typist in the coun- 
try cannot do a clean job on such a form, 
whereas a form that is hinged at the top 
and goes into a typewriter smoothly can be 
worked on more neatly and more accurately 
in a fraction of the time. 
Editor’s Note: In a second paper to be pub- 
lished in May, Mr. Knauth will discuss the 
administrative problems of controlling the 
design and use of blank forms for economy 
and efficiency. 
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BEST FOR EVERY FOLDING CHAIR PURPOSE! 


@ DURABLE-strong steel frame, reinforced 
@ SAFE—no tipping, pinching, snagging hazards 
@ COMFORTABLE—extra-wide, extra-deep seats and backs 
@ CONVENIENT—fold quietly, quickly, compactly 
@ RUBBER SHOES—long-life, replaceable 
@ SEAT STYLES—formed plywood with durable lacquer 
finish; or vinyl-plastic upholstered 
OVER EIGHT MILLION IN USE! 
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End seating, giving more leg room; 
double brace; steel channel apron; 
plastic edge; only some of the many 
advantages of the Midwest Pedestal 
Leg Folding Table. 


“DUHONEY-20” legs fold for easy storing; lock 
automatically in place—can't collapse. 


CHOICE OF PLYWOOD, MIDTEX, 
FORMICA AND LINOLEUM TOPS 
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St. Mary's Parochial School, 
Plymouth, Pa. Architect: 
Michael J. Bochnik, Plymouth, 
Pa. Contractor-Builder: F. J. 
Cuppels, Kingston, Pa. 
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Budget minded? . . . then figure 
on the long-term advantages of 
Lupton Master Aluminum Wéin- 
dows for your school: — 


moderate initial cost, plus long 


life... 


precision manufacturing for 
trouble-free performance . . . 


permanent freedom from warping, 
shrinking, swelling and rattling... 


sturdy aluminum alloy for strength 
and assurance of low maintenance 
costs... no painting... 





slender frames and muntins for 
maximum daylighting .. . 


open-in and open-out ventilators 
for ventilation control in all 
weather ... 


quality construction backed by 40 
years experience in manufacturing 
metal windows... 


Ask your architect about Lupton 
Steel and Aluminum Windows — 
time proved for better window 
satisfaction. Write for our General 
Catalog or see it in Sweet's. 


MICHAEL FLYNN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
700 East Godfrey Avenue, Philadelphia 24, Penna. 


Members of the Metal Window Institute and Aluminum Window Manufacturer's Association 


LUPTON 


METAL WINDOWS 
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News of Products for the Schools 


For Providing Service 


WIDESPREAD indication of an awareness toward personal responsibil- 

ity in providing service to the administrator was the most noticeable 
feature of the exhibitors’ contribution to the regional meeting of the American 
Association of School Administrators held in St. Louis in March. Most of the 
products, supplies, and services represented in the exhibits were obviously se- 
lected on the basis of the maximum value to the schools. Special effort had 
apparently been made by most of the exhibitors to minimize the planning chore 
for the hard pressed administrators in this present day situation of shortages, 
crowded conditions, and the necessity for expansion of most school plants 
throughout the country under serious handicaps. The emphasis on school plan- 
ning stressed during the meetings was also reflected in the exhibits. Especially 
heartening was the evidence of the working together of school superintendents 
who obviously had big building programs, with their board members and the 
schoolhouse architects involved. There were instances in which they toured the 
exhibits together. The most encouraging note which seemed to be sounded gen- 
erally was the brightening of prospects for increased availability of restricted 


materials. 





PREFINISHED WALL PANEL 


New Prefinished Wallpanels 
Make for Low-Cost Remodeling 


A new, clear glossy prefinished wall and 
ceiling panel at 1/3 less cost, has been 
developed for economical building and 
remodeling by Marsh Wall Products, Inc., 
Dover, Ohio. Produced by an exclusive 
Marlite high-heat-bake process, the per- 
manently-bonded finish seals out dirt, 
grease, grime, moisture, alkalies, and mild 
acids. An occasional wiping with a damp 
cloth keeps Hi-Gloss panels clean and 
spotless. Cleaning and maintenance time 
are greatly reduced. Plastering, painting, 
and periodic redecoration are eliminated. 
Available in Plain, Horizontaline, and Tile 
patterns, in a complete range of striking 
colors, Marlite Hi-Gloss lends itself to end- 
less decorative schemes. Installation is 
easy. The large, wall size panels are quickly 
cut and fitted with ordinary carpenters 
tools. Busy areas can be kept in service 
without interruption. 

Further information concerning colors, 
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- THE EpITors 


patterns, and applications of this versa- 
tile prefinished wallpanel may be obtained 
without obligation by writing March Wall 
Products, Inc., Section §.B.J., Dover, Ohio, 
Subsidiary of Masonite Corporation. 


(For Convenience, Circle Index Code 073) 


Mailing Carton for Sound 
Recording Reels 


A new carton for mailing and re-mailing 
individual reels of sound recording tape 
is now available from Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Company. Made of 
corrugated fiberboard, it is said to provide 
added protection with minimum weight, is 
inexspenive, and re-usable. The carton 
folds around the standard sound recording 
tape box and is taped shut. It is available 
in four sizes for 4-, 5-, 7-, and 10'%2-inch 
reels. Space is provided on the carton for 
the address, the return, and for postage. 

For more information write to Minne- 
sota Mining and Manufacturing Co., 


900 Fauquier Street, Section S.BJ., St. 
Paul 6, Minn. 





PACKAGING FOR SOUND RECORDINGS 


(For Convenience, Circle Index Code 074) 


Your Pencil Sharpener 
And Its Use 


A handbook of comprehensive informa- 
tion, “Your Pencil Sharpener, Its Care, 
Location, and Use,” has been published 
by the C. Howard Hunt Pen Company, 
Camden, N. J. The booklet is based on 
a comprehensive survey made by Donald 
J. Leu, educational analyst. The hand- 
book’s purpose is: to aid local school per- 
sonnel in receiving more efficient and eco- 
nomical service from their present pencil 
sharpeners by correct methods of usage, 
maintenance, and location; to guide school 
districts in selecting the correct machine 
for its intended purpose. Photographs and 
diagrams illustrate the 30-page booklet. 

For copies write to C. Howard Hunt 
Pen Company, Section S.B.J., Camden, 
N. J. 


(For Convenience, Circle Index Code 075) 





Piece oF FLUORESCENT Sky. Shown here 
examining concealed lighting for sea-green 
chalkboards in the demonstration school- 
room at General Electric’s Lighting Insti- 
tute, Nela Park, Cleveland, in mid-February 
are: Dr. Lois Bing (at left) Cleveland 
Optometrist; Sylvester K. Guth, in charge 
of Lighting Research at Nela Park; and 
Carl J. Allen, G-E school lighting special- 
ist at Nela. 


Chalkboard Lessens 
Eyestrain 


A newly announced chalkboard, Rite 
Green Chalkboard, as it is called, comes 
in a yellow-green-tinted board engineered 
for high readability and low reflectivity. 
Designed to contribute an important part 
to the “visual environment” stressed in 
the modern classroom, Rite Green Chalk- 
board has been found to be the one cor- 
rect shade of green to eliminate eyestrain. 
Exhaustive tests at G.E.’s Nela Park 
Laboratories have shown a gloss reading 
of 3 to 4 on a Photovolt “C” Unit. Its 
reflectivity on a Baumgartner Reflecto- 
meter is only 12 per cent, and even after 
a number of writings and erasings it is 
only 15 to 16 per cent. 

For complete information write T ylac 
Company, Section S.B.J., Dept. C., Mon- 
ticello, Til. 


(For Convenience, Circle Index Code 076) 
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NATURAL SLATE 
CHALRBOARDS 


“Vhe Gest Sy Test™ 
TAKE TIME! 
TAKE TIME TO LIVE — 


That is what time is for. 
Killing time is suicide. 








TAKE TIME TO WORK — 


It is the price of success. 


TAKE TIME TO PLAY — 


It is the fountain of wisdom. 


TAKE TIME TO BE FRIENDLY — 
It is the road to happiness. 


TAKE TIME TO DREAM — 


It is hitching your wagon to a star. 


TAKE TIME TO LOOK AROUND — 
It is too short a day to be selfish. 


TAKE TIME TO LAUGH — 
It is the music of the soul. 


TAKE TIME TO PLAY WITH 
CHILDREN — 
It is the joy of joys. 


TAKE TIME TO BE COURTEOUS — 
It is the mark of a gentleman. 
TAKE TIME TO THINK — 
And you will always use NATURAL 


SLATE ror YouR CHALKBOARD 
REQUIREMENTS. 


A TIME PROVEN NATURAL PRODUCT 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD 
COMPANY 


PEN ARGYL, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Stress is laid on individual capa- 
bilities . .. social interaction of the 
group. This is the modern “flex- 
ible” classroom and Norcor Tubular 
Desks and Chairs are wholly com- 
patible with it! They are light in 
weight—easily moved. Flat tops 
and sides of the desks permit va- 
riety of arrangement. Chairs can 
be used independently. Today, 
you'll find that wherever the flex- 
ible classroom has been adopted, 
Norcor Tubular Desks and Chairs 
are the favored choice for seating 
requirements. 


FOR BETTER SEATING... BETTER 
TEACHING ... BETTER LEARNING IN 
YOUR SCHOOL, SPECIFY NORCOR 


TA 


NORCOR MANUFACTURING CO. + GREEN 


Toles 


of 


@ INDIVIDUAL 
STUDY 


@ LARGE OR 
SMALL UNIT 
STUDY GROUPS 


@ GROUP 
MANIPULATIVE 
TASKS 


@ RECITATION— 
ORAL READING 
GROUPS 


43 |} ZALCL 


Seotir 


BAY « WISCONSIN 
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Hews of Products . 


(Continued from page 96) 


Visual Control System 


For Picturing Schedules 

A new visual control system for graph- 
ically picturing schedules by days of the 
week, hours of the day, classrooms or 
classes has been announced. The schedules 
are posted on a metal board by typing or 
writing on cards and anchoring in grooves 
to form horizontal and vertical columns. 
Cards are available in six contrasting col- 
ors and may be used for contrast in spot- 
lighting different groups or time periods. 
When set up, schedules appear in graphic 
form and information is available at 
glance. Open periods are easily spotlighted. 
The system is known as the Boardmaster 
Visual Schedule Control. 

For further information write to Graphic 
Systems, Section S.B.J., 55 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18, N.Y. 

(For Convenience, Circle Index Code 077) 


De Luxe Unit Heater 
With Front Outlet 


A new model de luxe unit heater with 
front outlet for use in corridors and lob- 
bies is now available for immediate de- 
livery. Where extremely quiet operation 
and attractive appearance are prime re- 





MORE SECURITY 
FOR YOUR MONEY 


@ Galvanized fence fabric 
@ Heavy post caps and arms 
@ Snug-fitting couplings 

@ Sturdy line posts 

@ Improved, welded gates 
@ Extra post and rail ties 


@ Engineered erection 
*Trade Mrks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 






mo, in 
] Please send FREE copy of 
| **Planned Protection’'—com- 
j plete manual on property 
| 
| 
| 







protection. 
Nome_ 














NTINENTA 


op CONTINENTAL 


STEEL CORPORATION 
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FLEXIBLE AND ATTRACTIVE 


quisites, this new unit provides the answer 
to modern heating needs. The front outlet 
feature enables the unit to be recessed 
into walls. Probably the outstanding fea- 
ture of the new unit is its flexibility. It 
incorporates a universal coil for either 
steam or hot water application. In addi- 
tion, the coil is positioned so that piping 
can be brought in from either side of the 
unit. Many other features of this new 
product are explained in a new catalog, 
form 3495. 

Copies of this literature and Unit Ven- 
tilation Catalog are available from the 
Sales Promotion Department, Herman Nel- 
son Division, American Filter Company, 
Inc., Section S.B.J., Moline, Jil. 


(For Convenience, Circle Index Code 078) 


New Ceiling-Recessed, 
Diffusing Downlight 

An inexpensive incandescent unit espe- 
cially designed for recessing into ceilings 
has been announced. Its low brightness, 
diffused illumination 
makes it ideally 
suited for corridors, 
lobbies, and similar 
locations in hospi- 
tals, schools, motels, 
hotels, and private 
dwellings. Requiring 
only 5% inches of 
space above the 
ceiling line, the 2450 Downlight can be 
fitted into a 10-inch square opening. 
Over-all size of the unit including ceiling 
flanges is 12% inches square. Interior and 
exterior finish is in high efficiency, hot- 
bond white which has a minimum reflec- 
tive value of 87 per cent. An 8%-inch 
square glass lens panel which diffuses the 
light source, is mounted in a metal frame 
that hinges open easily for maintenance. 
Maximum lamp size is 150 watts. 

For additional information, write to 
Pittsburgh Reflector Company, 418 Oli- 
ver Building, Section S.B.J., Pittsburgh 22 
Pa., requesting Bulletin 2450. 


(For Convenience, Circle Index Code 079) 











Guidance Book 
on Techniques Planned 


A new book for professionals in the 
guidance field, Studying Students: Guid- 
ance Methods of Individual Analysis, will 
be published in May as part of Science 
Research Associates’ Professional Guid- 
ance Series. The book is written to help 
guidance workers learn the best tech- 


(Continued on page 102) 
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a 


JOSEPH BAKER 


ARCHITECT 


Only “Common Sense” Schools 
EXPERT ON MINIMAL BUDGET CONSTRUCTION 


NEWARK, OHIO 


LOUIS N. BALLUFF 
Architect — Engineer 
EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


35 East Wacker Drive Chicago 1, Illinois 


BELING ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS 


DESIGNERS OF HEATING, VENTILATING, ELECTRICAL, 
PLUMBING AND SEWAGE TREATMENT SYSTEMS 
FOR NEW AND EXISTING SCHOOLS 


PEORIA BURLINGTON 
ILLINOIS lOWA 


MOLINE 
ILLINOIS 


BRENDER & VAN REYENDAM 


Engineer M. Am. Soc. C.E. and Architect A.1.A, 
School Surveys — Planning — Design 
of School Systems 


Box 712 WAYNE, MICHIGAN 





STANLEY BROWN 
ARCHITECT 


Licensed in Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, and Louisiana 





3851 Cedar Springs Dallas, Texas 





JOSEPH C. GODDEYNE 
ARCHITECT 


American Institute of Architects 
Personalized Professional Services 
Architectural — Structural — Mechanical 


Bay City Bank Building Bay City, Michigun 


McFadzean, Everly & Associates 


SITE PLANNING ENGINEERS 
Since 1930 
Specializing in the Design of: 
School Grounds, Athletic Fields, College 
Campuses, Consultation, Construction 
Drawings, Supervision. 


874 GREEN BAY ROAD WINNETKA, ILLINOIS 
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"Experience with 


or pee 





SEAL-O-SAN made BANARAS! #8 ane 
us request its use 


on our new floors.” 














“in the new North Platte, Neb., 


we specified that SEAL-O-SAN be used. AF 
CAE Chee vneinneniens 


Gyms, 


as 


NORTH PLATTE schoolmen know from experience which gym floor finish wears and looks best 
in their schools. That’s why they specified Seal-O-San Gym Floor Finish when they planned two 
new gyms recently. Their gyms are used as auditoriums, dance-floors and for other school events 
which punish the finish. They know that they can depend on Seal-O-San for a fine finish, low 
maintenance costs and long life—even on multi-purpose floors which get constant use! Investi- 
gate Seal-O-San now. Write today for complete specifications. Huntington specialists will consult 
with you at your request. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


Huntington, Indiana => Toronto, Ontario 
° + — 
® [] Send helpful folder, ‘‘Key to Gym Floor Finishing.’’ 





GYM FLOOR FINISH [im res 
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Hews of Products... 


(Continued from page 100) 


niques of individual counseling and to em- 
ploy them most effectively. 

For information write to Science Re- 
search Associates, Section S.B.J., 57 West 
Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Ill. 


(For Convenience, Circle Index Code 080) 


Floor Wax Reduces 
Slipperiness in Test 


Tests have proved the value of a new 
antislip wax, according to the manufac- 
turers. Developed by Huntington Labora- 
tories to fill the need for an antislip wax 
with long wearing qualities and one which 
resists scuffing, the product’s formula con- 
tains yellow carnauba wax with collodial 
silica as the antislip ingredient. Huntington 
Laboratories officials state that Antislip 
Cosmolite Wax is rated by them as safe 
for application on all types of flooring 
materials. It is a self-shining product and 
dries bright with a hard, wear-resistant 
surface. It does not require frequent buffing 
to renew the luster. The wax is water re- 
sistant and won’t water spot. 

A trial sample of the product may be 
obtained by writing to Huntington Labora- 
tories, Inc., Section S.B.J., Huntington, 
Ind. 


(For Convenience, Circle Index Code 081) 


Water Pick-Up Machine 
For Wet Vacuuming 


A water pick-up machine, designed for 
efficient pick up or wet vacuum of large 
areas of water covered floors, is announced 
by the American Floor Surfacing Machine 
Co., Toledo, Ohio. Its use in combination 
with an electric scrubbing machine makes 
easy work of maintaining largest floors in 





seins 


Heavy Duty VacuuM 


a clean and sanitary manner. The machine 
has a powerful one h.p. motor, large 
capacity tank and wide, heavy duty 
squeegee mounted as an integral unit on a 
sturdy three wheeled dolly. All that is 
necessary is to guide the machine at a 
steady, normal forward pace. Suds and 
dirty water are quickly picked up by 
heavy duty vacuum, leaving a clean, dry 
path 29 inches wide. 

For further information write to the 
American Floor Surfacing Machine Co., 
Section S.B.J., Toledo, Ohio. 


(For Convenience, Circle Index Code 082) 


First Major Prestressed Concrete Floor System 
in U. S. Solves Steel Shortage Problem 


i. of 89 per cent in steel 
through use of prestressed concrete 
girders has made possible the construction 
of Manhattanville College’s new dining 
and assembly hall at Purchase, N. Y., 
despite the curb on steel for nondefense use. 
The college building marks the first time 
prestressed concrete has been used in the 
U. S. to support an elevated floor system 
on a major project. 

The Preload Company, Inc., consulting 
engineers specializing exclusively in pre- 
stressed design, designed six girders, each 
65 feet long and only 4 feet deep, to 
carry the floor of the assembly hall and 
the ceiling of the dining area in the new 
college building. These girders, only 3 
inches deeper than those called for in the 
original designs in structural steel, use 
only 8.08 tons, against 72 tons of this 
critical material which would have been 


102 


required had structural steel girders been 
used. 

The theory of prestressed design pro- 
vides for the elimination of undesirable 
stresses in a load-carrying structural mém- 
ber by introducing into it artificial stresses 
which are directly opposed to those to 
which it will be subjected when the load 
is imposed, 

In the case of the Manhattanville 
girders the practical application of this 
principle is achieved by drawing high- 
tensile steel wires through the concrete 
and anchoring the wires against each end 
under such extreme tension that the gird- 
ers are permanently endowed with ample 
compression to counteract the loads which 
seek to pull them apart, thus preventing 
them from cracking. 


(For Convenience, Circle Index Code 083) 





Finger Painting Easel 
For Simultaneous Use 


The Paintmaster Finger Painting Easel 
is a newly designed aid for the schools. 
The finger painting surface is 24 inches 
high by 48 inches wide and is designed to 
permit four students to finger paint simul- 
taneously. The big advantage in using 
this type of finger painting easel is that 
beginners can do their finger painting on 
the surface of the board as it is white 
plastic surface and the finger painting can 
be easily removed with a damp cloth, 
making a very large saving on paper. 

For other details write to Cowan Prod- 
ucts, Section S.B.J., 1915 O Street, Sacra- 
mento 14, Calif. 


(For Convenience, Circle Index Code 084) 


Lite-Weight Model 


Projector Introduced 


A Lite-Weight, Model 60-4, 16mm. 
sound motion picture projector for au- 
diences ranging from conference size to 
several hundred has just been introduced 
by Victor Animatograph Corporation, 
Davenport, Iowa. The new projector in- 
corporates all of the Victor features, in- 
cluding safety film trips, dual-flexo pawls, 
180-degree swing-out lens mount, large 
single drive sprocket, instantilt, finger-tip 
controlled rewind and safety film path. 

For information write to Victor Ani- 
matograph Corporation, Section S.B.J., 
Davenport, lowa. 


(For Convenience, Circle Index Code 085) 
Long-Lasting Suds Give 
Film-Free Glasses 

Long-lasting suds have been developed 


to give film-free glasses and happier hands 
from Wyandotte’s Fame, Wyandotte 


Chemicals’ newest product. Fame is sooth- 
ing to skin, is light blue in color, and is 
specifically produced for the hand wash- 
ing of dishes, glasses, silver, pots and 
pans. Wyandotte Chemicals, producers of 





SOOTHING TO HANDS 


Fame, declare that its faster washing ac- 
tion is due to the fact that the product 
is promoted with the wonder chemical 
CMC. Fame was introduced April 1. 

For more information check your job- 
ber or write direct to Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corporation, Section S.B.J., Wyandotte, 
Mich. 

(For Convenience, Circle Index Code 086) 
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Descriptive Material 


p> Schoolmen contemplating modernization programs 
this year, can save money on their hard- 
wood flooring requirements if they select the 
“Thrifty” Third Grade of Northern Hard 
Maple. Second Grade Maple Flooring is also 
a money saver for spaces in school class- 
rooms, gymnasiums, factories, stores, and 
residences. Illustrated leaflets describing the 
economical use of these lower grades are 
now available from Maple Flooring Manu- 
facturers Association, Section S.BJ., 548 
Pure Oil Building, Chicago 1, Ill. 
(For Convenience, Circle Index Code 087) 


> Twenty-three pieces of electrical farm equipment 
that can be easily built from inexpensive 
materials often found around the farm are 
described in a 32-page booklet available from 
School Service, Dept. T., Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation, Section S.BJ., Box 1017, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
(For Convenience, Circle Index Code 088) 


> ‘What Is Important in a Window?” a new 
comprehensive answer to window requisites 
has been compiled for the trade by the 
Ludman Corporation, Miami. The booklet is 
distributed free by the makers of Auto-Lok 
Wood Windows, Ludman Corporation, De- 
partment 72, Section S.BJ., P. O. Box 4541, 
Miami 28, Fla. 
(For Convenience, Circle Index Code 089) 


P Designed to help take guesswork out cf the 
kitchen, a new Armour and Company 
brochure answers many of the questions 
asked by cafeteria managers. Entitled, “How 
Much Did This Meal Cost Me?” the 
Armour 6-page folder includes a table that 
enables the chef to figure individual meat 
portion costs on each of the 23 items in 
Armour’s line of Fresh Frosted meats for 
consuming outlets. The folder is available 
at no charge from IJnstitution Dept., Armour 
and Company, Section S.B.J., Chicago 9, Ill. 
(For Convenience, Circle Index Code 090) 


Personal Yews 


» Earl F. Opie, formerly general manager of the 
Weber Costello Company, was named presi- 
dent of the firm recently. The company is 
one of the oldest and largest manufacturers 
of school supplies and accessory equipment. 
He succeeds Frank J. Costello who died in 
October of 1951. Other officers elected in 
the meeting are Charles H. West, of Upol, 
Calif., vice-president; E. Kemper Huber, 
director of sales, secretary; Charles F. West 
of Melbourne, Fla., treasurer, and William 
F. Scarborough, director of the map and 
globe department, assistant treasurer. 


> Donald S. DeWitt, president of the Holt Hardwood 
Company, Oconto, Wis., was elected president 
of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation at the group’s annual meeting, held 
in Chicago on February 1. Long active in 
civic affairs in Oconto, Wis., Mr. DeWitt has 
served as president of the Oconto school 
board for over twenty years and presently 
heads the Oconto Utility Commission. 


> Carl B. Lugbauver, Advertising Manager of the 
Heywood-Wakefield company, has _ been 
appointed General Advertising Manager of 
the Corporation. Lugbauer has been directing 
the advertising in the school seating division. 
> William J. Duchaine, editor of the Escanaba 
(Mich.) Daily Press, has been appointed 
public relations director of the American 
Playground Device Company of Anderson, 
Ind., and Nahma, Mich. Mr. Duchaine was 
in newspaper work for 30 years. Purchase 


of the entire town of Nahma last Septem- 
ber by the American Playground Device 
Company, brought Mr. Duchaine into the 


picture. 


Check List of Advertisers, New Supplies, 
and Equipment 


To facilitate use of this index, 
carried in this issue. 
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a code number identifies the advertisements and new supplies and equipment 
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direct to the individual companies or may use the coupon when requesting information from a number of firms. 
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It is not easy to serve meals by the dozens .. . or 
by the thousands . . . and have each guest feel that 
the meal was prepared just for him. The right 
sauce at the right time can mean a lot in creating 
this individual satisfaction. Seeing this problem, 
as we do, from your point of view, we have fash- 
ioned a complete array of sauces especially for 
multiple service ...each one blended in our own 
Sunshine Kitchens . . . of the finest selected vine- 
gar, spices and other ingredients. Serve them 
with confidence. 





JOHN SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO, 1905 
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